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Editorial 


\ hand clasp and a cheerful word cost noth- 


ing. Try them in generous measure this 
Christmas. 
se © 

“It was the best ever.” In such homely 
plirase was the suecess of the recent conference 
characterized. The earnest workers of the 
Stilo were here. Practical ends were sought 
in a closer union achieved. The schools of the 





State are the stronger and better for the gen- 
erous intercourse of loyal minds. With each 
succeeding year the State Conference becomes 
a greater and more vital force in the upbuild- 
ing of Virginia’s schools. 


es eS 


With every sympathy for the betterment of 
the rural schools, the JourNAL starts in this 
issue a special department devoted to their in- 
It will be conducted by Miss Fannie 
School. 


terests. 
W. Dunn, of the Farmville Normal 
Her experience and training insure its success. 
The Journat feels sure that Miss Dunn will 
be glad to hear from the rural teachers of the 
State in 


fronting 


regard to the many problems con- 
them. 


st ss Ss 


A Generous Heart 


As the glad days of Christmas approach, the 
JourNAL likes to recall the picturesque char- 
acter of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
who typified in everyday life the beautiful 
spirit which should always reign at the anni- 
versary of Christ’s birth. How richly her 
warm and generous nature glowed amid her 
sordid surroundings and desolating poverty! 
How friendly she was! How royally she 
gave of her small means, of her kind words 
and of her charitable thoughts! How undis- 
criminating Was her sympathy! How 
the sweep of her all prevailing kindliness! 


wide 


And how rich was her reward! 
To the bleak and wretched 
Patch” she brought light and warmth and 


“Cabbage 
hope. Like some tropical flower amid north- 
ern snows she sweetened and revivified every 
phase of its mean and unwholesome atmos- 
She taught the supreme lesson, which 


phere. 
all need to learn, that faith, hope and char- 
are the poignant needs of a suffering world. 


we 
itv 
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and that these divine attributes may find their 
fairest and sweetest expression in the humblest 
and poorest of our homes. Truly with her 
had lost its 


celal altars of her destitution its bitterness liad 


poverty <tine. Upon the snerifi- 


been consumed and in its place had arisen the 
sweet Incense of pure and unselfish love. She 
more than she had lost. She 
She had 


friend to the whole \ ile wi rial. 


had gained far 
Was rich in her poverty. become a 

And in the very breadth of her sympathies 
we find the fragrance of a new inspiration. 
She did not wait for the stirring of love or the 
stab of pity to draw forth her bounteous af- 
fection. She gave freely to every passerby. for 
she knew that the invisible woes of humanity 
are the keenest. and that high courage alone 
keeps them jeal usly cloaked from the gaze of 
the world. She realized that those who walked 
daily by her side were craving sympathy and 
love, and that the free will offerings of her 
generous heart were the more gratefully wel- 
comed because unsought and unexpected. She 
knew that she could not give her gifts amiss, 
her 
boxes of precious ointment that the sad hearts 
of her Master's children might be soothed and 
comforted. 


and so with prodigal hand she broke 


S&S SS 
A Perfect Christmas Day 
Henry W. 
wrote the following exquisite bit of 
called it “.A) Perfect 


Just a vear before he died. 


Grady 
prose an 


Dav": 


Christmas 


“No man or woman now living will see again such 
a Christmas day as the one which closed yesterday, 
when the dying sun piled the western skies with gold 
and purple. 

“A winter 
shine. It enchanting to 
prodigal beauty, to breathe its elixir, to reach out 
the hands and plunge them open fingered through 
its pulsing waves of warmth and freshness. It was 
June and November welded and fused into a perfect 
glory that held the sunshine and the snow beneath 
tender and splendid skies. To have winnowed such 
a day from the teeming winter was to have found 
an odorous peach on a bough whipped in the storms 
of winter. One caught the musk of yellow grain, the 
flavor of ripening nuts, the fragrance of strawber- 
ries, the exquisite odor of violets, the aroma of all 


day it 
was 


was shot to the core with sun- 


walk abroad in its 


seasons in the wonderful day. The hum of bees 
underrode the whistling wings of wild geese flying 
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southward. The fires slept in drowsing grates, while 
the people marveling outdoors, watched the  goft 
winds woo the roses and the lilies. 

“Truly it was a day of days. Amid its riotous 
luxury surely life was worth living to hold up the 
head and breathe it in as thirsting men drink water 
to put every sense on its gracious excellence; to 
throw the hands wide apart and hug whole armfuls 
of the day close to the heart, till the heart itself js 
enraptured and illumined. God’s benediction came 
down with the day, slow dropping from the skies 
God's smile was its light, all through its superna] 
beauty and stillness, unspoken but appealing to ever 
heart and sanctifying every soul, was his invocation 
and promise, “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Suppose we make this an honest Christmas 
by giving within our means, and by bestow- 
ing gifts only where our affections are touched 
or our sympathies are stirred? Suppose we 
banish all thought of compulsion and expedi- 
ency? Suppose we draw a blue pencil through 
those 
obligation 


the list of presents “we ought to give” 
disquieting exponents of personal 


which carry neither willing hand nor gener- 


ous heart? In short, suppose we decide to 
give of ourselves—to make our hearts the 
crucibles through which our presents shall 


pass? In such manner and in such manner 
alone will we restore the heart of Christmas 
and lift its beautiful inspiration above the re- 
proach of sordid and grudging commercial: 


ism. 
es se 
Startling Figures 


The Jovurnar is no extremist, but it believes 
that the time has come when medical inspe- 
tion of schools should be made compulsory 11 
The necessity for the move has be- 
The stage for 
Our people should be 


Virginia. 
come too apparent for delay. 
argument has passed. 
meet a cendition which menaces 
the State. 
threatens the lives and health of tens of thou- 
Data in support 
a recent 


forced to 


every home = in and whieh daily 


sands of its future citizens. 
of this charge is not lacking. In 
issue of the Virginia Health Bulletin, the fol 
lowing startling facts are revealed: 

To ascertain precisely what were the phys 
defects of attendance on 
schools. many of which were lacking in sant 


tne 


cal children in 


} 


tation, investigators recently examined 4! 


) 


pupils of the forty-nine schools of a typita! 











Virginia county. Careful inspection showed 


the following results: 

fhe eyes of 21.5 per cent. of the children 
were defective, and of 5.1 per cent seriously 
detective. 


The hearing of 7.5 per cent of the children 
was faulty. 

The tonsils of one-third of the children and 
ihe adenoids of 24.7 per cent were enlarged. 

[irty-one percentage of the children had 
nose trouble. 

The permanent teeth of 58 per cent and the 
first teeth of 42 per cent of the children were 
defective. 

Kighteen and a half per cent of the chil- 
dren had enlarged glands. 

Almost one-third of the pupils (31.2 per 
cent) were poorly nourished. 

Que child in every six (17.5 per cent) was 
abnormally pale. 

The lungs of 3.7 per cent of the children 
were involved. 

About twenty per cent (19.65) of the chil- 
dren had hookworm disease. 

Ilere are facts which should arrest the pub- 
lic conscience of the State and shock it into 
action. Here, in one of the 
healthiest counties of Piedmont Virginia, is 
found a condition of incredible menace, and 


itumediate 


one which doubtless exists throughout the 
It is one which calls for 
No cry of 


whole State to-day. 
concerted and effective action. 
poverty, no plea of the demagogue. and no 
wail ef the miser should brook or delay reme- 
dial efforts. 
sane. civilized people we are forced to meet 
it. 


The crisis is upen us, and as 


order that the full force and meaning of 
t risis may he understood, the Journat is 
disposed to make the figures from Orange 
county applicable to the State at large. This 
course is certainly justifiable, in view of the 
fact that among the 
healthiest counties of the State. It is certainly 
above the average: therefore it is assuredly 


“The 


Orange is reckoned 


safe to treat it as a practical mean. 


siiiiation disclosed in this county.” says the 
Health officers, “here described, is not un- 
If it differs from the average. 


usually bad. 
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it is rather above than below, for the county 
inspected was one whose schools have been 
making notable progress during the past few 
years. But with the knowledge of such con- 
ditions and with the prospect of even worse 
things in other counties, it is high time that 
every school board and every school teacher 
in the Commenwealth was astir for improve- 
ments. We have no right as a people ‘to sub- 
ject our children, the wards of Virginia, to 
such dangers as they face in many of our 
rural schools. We must change conditions for 
the better.” There are 428.000 children en- 
rolled in the schools of the State. Applying 
the Orange county percentage to these figures 
we find the following incredible results: 


Defective eyes ............. 92,020 children 
Seriously defective eyes..... 21.820 children 
Faulty hearing ............. 32.100 children 
A = 
Tonsils enlarged ............ 142.667 children 
Adenoids enlarged .......... 105.716 children 
I oii eceseacines 132.680 chi'dren 
Permanent teeth defective. ..248.240 children 
First teeth defective ........ 179.760 children 
Enlarged glands ............ 79.180 children 
Poorly nourished ........... 133.936 cl laren 
Abnormally pale ........... 74.900 children 
yy 
Lungs involved ............. 15.836 children 
= 
Hlookworm disease .......... 84.102 children 


These figures are sinister enough, but when 
total health 
troubles among these 428,000 children, we are 
literally staggered. 


we consider” the number of 
They amount to one miél- 
lion three hundred and forty-two thousand 
fee hundred and sixty five!!! 
ible figures are better understood when it 1s 


These incred- 


remembered that probably the vast majority 
of the affected children have—per capita— 
from two to four of the health troubles men- 
ticned. But the outstanding result is enough! 
Discount the figures as we may—make allow- 
ances here and exceptions there—refute, dis- 
claim and deny—yvet enough of horror remains 
to sheck the conscience of the State from 
centre to circumference! Over thirteen hun- 
Cred thousand forms of disease among the 
four hundred thousand school children of the 
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State!! Cut the figures in half and then let 


us face the situation in silence if we can! 
The majority of these troubles are curable 
fatal if neg- 


delay. 


if hal hi ay) ti 
All are 


ehildren are 


Several are 


lected. ageravated by 
the 


and the vast majority of 


school teachers are 


helpless. 
almest as helpless, 
the parents are either ignorant or careless. 

What is the remedy. and how shall it be 
applied ¢ 


Me din i] INS Per hion Of all the schools fol- 
lowed tps fri itl medical hrecoatin vt, The 
cost 2 

Let the State. the counties and cities, pro- 


vide the cost, just as they would provide it 


in case of epidemics among hogs, cattle and 
sheep! 
Loudoun county has already worked out the 


problem with medical help from the State. 
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What she has done many other counties can 
do. In poorer sections, the State should come 
to the rescue and supply half or three-fourths 
of the The matter should 
be treated as an emergency measure and dealt 
As this issue 
will alwavs be one of vital importance, the 


necessary funds. 


with promptly and effectively. 


JourNAL would suggest that the State make 
a suitable appropriation for medical inspec 
tion and then require the counties and cities 
to supplement it sufficiently to safeguard the 
health 
local option feature about the matter. 


There should be no 
The 


inspectic n should be compulsory, and should 


of the children. 


include every child of school age in the State 
The health 


is endan- 


whether in or out of the schools. 


of six hundred thousand children 


eered—the relief measures should be sweep- 


ine and immediate. 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


Since the JourNAL went to press a month 


ago Virginia has seen astonishing activity on 
the part of her educational authorities in con- 
nection with the = great 


campaign against 


illiteracy. Al] up and down the line the good 
work has been going on nor will the fight 
cease until the public mind is. thoroughly 
awakened to the importance of uprooting this 
evil. 

That some of the seed sown already have 
taken root is evidenced by the fact that in the 
recent election three counties—Henrico, Shen- 
Wise—and one citv, Richmond. 


availed themselves of the provisions of the 


andoah and 


compulsory education law. This statute, which 
as almost everybody knows. has a local option 
clause, is not without its weak points, but it 
is far better than nothing. Indeed, it has done 
the 
adopting it 


and cities 


promises 


excellent service in counties 


heretofore and even 
greater usefulness in the future. 

additional interest in 
illiteracy. the Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction will shortly pub- 


In order to awaken 


the campaign against 


lish a pamphlet giving many astonishing facts 
and figures concerning the great army of Vir- 
ginia’s unfortunates who can neither read no! 
While some of the statistics offered by 
the publication will probably prove shocking 


write. 


they ought to serve a good purpose in arousing 
people of all classes to an appreciation of the 
need for immediate and vigorous action. 
Closely connected with illiteracy is the mat- 
A fight to reduce 
illiteracy necessarily has as its correlative an 
effort to enrollment 
average daily attendance at all the scliools 
This fact is 


not being overlooked. Many division superin- 


ter of school enrollment. 


increase school and the 


throughout the Commonwealth. 


tendents are pleading with their schoo! pa- 
trons not only to send all their children to 
school, but to see that they attend regularly 
after once being enrolled. . 
The Department of Public Instruction is 
also striving to carry out State Superintend- 
ent Searnes’s idea that the schools shoul: be 
brought to the children when the children «an- 


not be brought to the schools. In other words. 








olort- ave being made to furnish school facili- 
pes for every neighborhood. 
fy say that the present campaign means 
uk is but to state things mildly. Nor is 
« work being done by men who “vegetate” 
ifortable offices in Richmond and merely 
others what to do. The State Superin- 
ent and his immediate subordinates have 
cen afraid to go afield themselves nor 
ve they balked at setting the pace as “bush- 
vers.” What they ask others to do they 
illing to do themselves. 


MR. STEARNES ON THE WING 


“tute Superintendent Stearnes has pulled 
uy a slip out of his railroad mileage book 
tin the last thirty days. Indeed he has 
owed few of his departmental associates to 
pass him in the way of traveling, and that. 

0, despite his onerous duties in Richmond. 

Qn Thursday, October 15th, he delivered a 
forceful address at the Fairfax County Fair. 
lie State Superintendent, by the way, was in 
goul Company on this occasion. Among the 
otiers who spoke from the same rostrum with 

ui were Vice-President Marshall and Con- 
gressman C. C. Carlin. 

\ little less than a week later—that is, on 
October 2ist—Mr. Stearnes delivered snother 
uldress at the Isle of Wight Fair. The next 
day found him at the Halifax County Fair. 
where he spoke to an audience of teachers. 
From Halifax the State Superintendent sped 
to the University of Virginia, where, on Octo- 
yer 22nd, he attended a meeting of the 
Southern Association of Schools and Colleges. 

Ollice work next claimed the attention of 
Mr. Stearnes until October 28th, when he ap- 
peared before the Equal Suffrage League of 
Kichmond in advocacy of compulsory educa- 
tion. The day following the State Superin- 
tendent attended the Pittsylvania School Fair 
ind the Teachers’ Association meeting of that 
county. 

Qn October 30th, Mr. Stearnes was busy 
with a session of a Text Book Committee in 
Roanoke. and on October 31st. he attended a 
necting of the Normal School Board at Rad- 


+ 


‘ond. Then, after a few days in his office. he 
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addressed a highly appreciative gathering of 
school patrons at Green Bay, in Prince Ed- 
ward county. Even in so progressive and 
thrifty a community as that, Mr. Stearnes 
found a number of children who lack proper 
school facilities, and forthwith set about put- 
ting in motion the forces that can help them. 

THE SECRETARY REDEVIVUS 

Secretary E. R. Chesterman, who in the lat- 
ter part of July, was compelled to seek rest 
in the mountains on account of his health, has 
“come back to life” again. On September 
29th he once more donned his official garb and 
immediately thereafter he began his work of 
inspecting the registered colleges of the State. 
His first visit was paid to Roanoke College, 
after which he also inspected Hollins, Dale- 
ville, the Womans College of Richmond, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College (Ashland), Richmond 
College. William and Mary, and Virginia 
Union University. The Secretary also found 
time to visit two other institutions which are 
asking recognition at the hands of the State 
Board so that the diplomas of their graduates 
may insure teachers’ certificates without exami- 
nation. Within the next four or five weeks 
Mr. Chesterman will inspect all the other 
registered colleges of Virginia. 

The Secretary has recently inhaled much of 
Lunenburg’s invigorating air. On October 
27th, he assisted Superintendent I. T. Wilkin- 
son in the latter’s great campaign designed to 
reduce illiteracy and increase the school enroll- 
ment in Lunenburg. This campaign has been 
a notable one. Superintendent Wilkinson, who 
is nothing if not a hustler, has held some 
thirty meetings at various schools and has 
reached the ears of hundreds of school patrons. 
He has made dozens of good speeches himself 
and, moreover, has “imported” other orators. 

Mr. Chesterman. whizzed_ over 
sixty-five miles of Lunenburg’s goed roads in 
an auto, with the superintendent as the skillful 


who was 


jehu at the steering wheel. delivered two ad- 


dresses. He spoke at the Salem and Sherwood 
Schools to audiences that were most attentive 
and thoroughly alive to the importance of 
“vetting busv” in an educational way. 
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The Secretary paid another visit to Lunen- 
burg on the evening of November 6th, where 
he addressed the School 


School. 


League of Meherrin 
This attractive little two-room school. 
which by the way, is just across the road on 
the 


Is well attended, 


Prince Edward side, does fine work and 
It has a principal, Miss L. 
D. Hill. who is much enamored of her work 
and who is striving constantly to increase her 
usefulness, as well as the physical comforts of 
her pupils. 

Miss ITliil enjoys the support of a wide- 
School members stand 


League whose 


awake 
right behind her in all her efforts. They have 
wrought nobly in beautifving the interior of 
the cosy building and in improving the lot on 
which it stands. Just at present their aim is 
to fence the grounds. With the view of get- 
ting money for this purpose, the members of 
the and cake on the 
night the Secretary appeared. And to judge 
by the wav the eatables were consumed, a sub- 


League sold ice cream 


stantial sum was realized. At any rate, it may 
the 


duly 


that in «due time 


School 


be safely predicted 
Meherrin 

fenced and beautified. 
On the October 30th. Secretary 

Chesterman addressed 


grounds of will be 


night of 
Associa- 
tion of King William county at West Point. 


the Teachers’ 


Here he found a fine audience composed not 
only of teachers but of substantial citizens of 
both 
a delightful musical programme was offered. 
All Superintendent Eubank’s 
teachers attended the King William Institutes 


SeXes, In addition to several speeches, 


save one of 


EXCEEDING ALL SPEED LIMITS 

State Inspector Everett E. Worrell has also 
joined the peripatetic school of educators and 
there is no telling where he may show up these 
davs. For the last month or so he and his 
carpet bag have been landed at many distant 
points. nor have their fruitful journevings vet 
come to an end. 

On October 16th he inspected the Fredericks- 


bure schools and visited the State Normal. 
Four davs later his faleon eve was focussed 


Agricultural High School at Lebanon 
then Russell 


on the 


and followed other visits in 
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the schools at 
Sword’s Creek and Honaker. 
Mr. Worrell, on October 23rd and 24th, at. 


tended the session of the Russell County 


county—visits to Cleveland, 


Teachers’ Institute and on October 26th. he jp. 
spected Flatwoods High School in Lee county, 
The next day he must have felt himself par- 
ticularly invigorated by the autumn air, for 
somehow he managed to visit Jonesville and 

High well as the 
Rose Hill, Ely Dale and Gibson 
Rumor has it that Mr. Worrell used 
an aeroplane on this memorable occasion, but 


Cumberland Schools, as 
schools at 


Station. 


investigation proves that he actually did his 
And that it 
“burned up the roads.” 


flving in an auto. they say 

On October 28th the inspector again showed 
his activity. for he net only visited the High 
School at but 


schools at Seminary and Olinger. 


Pennington Gap, also the 

The Bristol schools came in for a thorough 
inspection at the hands of Mr. Worrell on Oc- 
tober 29th and 30th, as he visited every schoo! 
the 
laborious work, he was able the next day to 


room in town. Despite this necessarily 
deliver an address on Agricultural Education 
at Liberty School in Carroll county. 

Mr. Worrell amused himself during the first 
days of November by visiting the High Schoo! 
at Dublin. all the schools of Radford and the 
intermediate schools of Reanoke. It was not 
until November 4th that he returned to Rich- 
mond and settled down for a short breathing 
spell in his comfortable bachelor’s Guarters. 

A HIGH SCHOOL VISITOR 
State Inspector A. L. Lincoln has covered 
the Old 


especially in connection with his work of visit- 


much of Dominion sod recently. 
ing the normal training department of high 
Two days. October 15th and 16th. 


were spent by him in Patrick county where 


schools. 


he addressed the County Teachers’ Association 
and on .October 16th, he inspected the high 
school at Martinsville, in Henry county. Oc 
19th found Herndon, Fairfax 
county. where he inspected the high schoo! 


tober him at 


and the day afterwards he was engage! 1D 


similar work at the Manassas Agricu!tural 











I}ei School. Then followed visits to the Mid- 


deco wn Agricultural High School and to the 


Woo isteck High School. Mr. Lincoln, on Oc- 
inher 25rd, attended the Luray County Insti- 


tute. Where he had a conference with the high 
wool teachers as to the course of study. The 


yori! training work at the Front Royal High 
School came under his scrutiny October 24th, 
when he also had a conference with the division 


siperintendent of Warren county. 

Two days later Mr. Lincoln sped to the 
state Normal School at Harrisonburg. On this 
ocasion he also found time to deliver an ad- 
ress in the high school of the Rockingham 
capital. Next came inspections of the normal 
raining departments of the high schools at 
Charlottesville, Louisa, Palmyra and Hamil- 
ion. With many incidental conferences with 
teachers, principals and others. 

When Inspector Lincoln breezed back into 
his Richmend office, October 31st, he was just 
a little bit travel-worn, but none the less smil- 
ing and enthusiastic. 


WHAT INSPECTOR TERRELL HAS SEEN 


Without attempting to trace the ramblings 
of Inspector John B. Terrell over the State 
during the last month, we give below a few 
of the special features of educational progress 
as seen by him in the eight counties which he 
has visited. 

Bath county is new expending annually 
upon her schools more money than she ex: 
pen led fer all purposes combined in 1908. 

The public spirited citizens of Hot Springs 
have. in conjunction with the high school at 
that place, established a public library. They 
euploy a librarian and the library is open to 
the public from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M., six days 
in the week. This library contains over 2,000 
volumes and some interesting historical relies, 
among them the vest wern by Cornwallis when 
he surrendered at Yorktown. 

Bath. like hey sister Highland, held her first 


leachers’ institute and organized her first 


County Teachers’ Association this year. The 
institute was held at Warm Springs on October 
lth and 17th. The attendance was good and 
The new County Course of 


} 
t 
( 


he interest fine. 
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Study furnished the theme for the round table 
discussions, in which a@// of the teachers took 
part. 


LOUDOUN COUNTY 


Mr. Terrell made a thorough inspection of 
the schools of Loudoun. He saw all sorts and 
all sizes, including three one-room schools. He 
speaks most enthusiastically of the work being 
done in the Loudoun schools, especially in the 
primary and grammar schools. The secret of 
the efficiency of the three and four-room 
schools, he thinks, is due to the fact that they 
do not attempt the impossible task of giving 
the pupils a high school education, but only 
ain) to prepare them thoroughly for the high 
school. 

Tn speaking of the many good high schools 
ix Loudoun, Mr. Terrell says: “The Lincoln 
High School is an ideal type of the consoli- 
dated high school. The smaller schools in the 
district are its feeders and the school wagons 
bring the children prepared for high school 
work. The high school department is much 
larger than the elementary department, having 
an enrollment of considerably over one hun- 
dred. 

“The Lincoln school is a monument to the . 
educational enthusiasm which has gripped the 
people of Loudoun. This handsome building 
With its equipment cost nearly $15,000.00, and 
every penny was subscribed by the people.” 


AMHERST COUNTY 


Temperanceville District in Amherst coun- 
ty is to have a high school. On October 31st 
Mr. Terrell was invited by the superintendent 
and district school beard to advise with them 
about its lecation. After making a tour of the 
district. Mr. Terrell met with the 
offiicals and citizens and a decision was reached 
which met with general approval. 

Mr. Terrell also attended the Amherst Coun- 
tv Teachers’ Institute on October 30th and 


school 


conducted the round table discussions. 
FLUVANNA COUNTY 


Fluvanna—the land famed for its preachers, 
‘po-sims and ‘simmons—is. according to Mr. 
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Terrell. entitled to even ereater distinction for 
its teachers and schools. Mr. Terrell brings 
yoo | tidings from the Columbia and Palmyra 
High Schocls and from the County Teachers’ 
Institute. which was held at Palmyra on No- 
vember 6th and 7th. In speaking of the in- 
stitute, Mr. Terrell savs. “The professional 
spirit and zeal of the Fluvanna teachers were 
well illustrated by their splendid attendance 
pon the institute. the excellent papers which 
they submitted and their interesting round 
table (discussions, 

Mr. Terrell is especially pleased with the 


hich has marked the splendid efforts 


SUCCeSS W 


of Superintendent Shepherd to standardize 


and systematize the work of his high schools 
in accordance with the State’s standard of ye- 
quirements for high schools. 

During the last week Mr. Terrell attended 
the Prince Edward County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, delivered an address to the patrons of 
the Amelia High School and inspected the 
Chester and Burkeville Agricultural Hig), 
Schools. He was much pleased with both the 
Classical and industrial work of these two 
schools. He reports a fine crop of peanuts at 
Chester and a good vield of Trish potatoes at 
Burkeville. sut that. as Mr. Kipling would 


say. is another story. 


1914—THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


A modern school building crowded with 
happy. healthy children during the day and 
thronged with all ages when the night schools 
and evening continuation classes meet, is one 
of the greatest civic assets of anv municipality 
or rural community. Therefore, the first in- 
quiry concerning a State or local system of 
schools must make known its ability to at- 
tract and enroll pupils. 

Ordinarily an inquiry of the nature just re- 
ferred to is matter-of-fact to a degree and is 
so crowded with work-a-day details as to be 
exceedingly uninteresting to the general pub- 
lic: but when a State can show a greater in- 
crease in school enrollment during the short 
space of two vears than during any decade of 
its recent history, all] vood citizens will wish 
to learn the facts. Furthermore, if the same 
State can crown its special efforts of two vears 
with the intelligent and confident prediction 
that such a record is about to be eclipsed by 
the record of a single vear which will show 
larger gains in enrollment than during the two 
preceding vears combined, every one will join 
in the applause for officers and teachers who 
have so signally triumphed over distance, 


roads and limited financial resources. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 


During the past two vears Virginia has in- 
creased her enrollment from 409,825 to 442721. 
The difference between these two numbers is 
32.896, and the ratio of increase is 8 per cent. 
The number thus added to our enrollment 
lacks only 2.081 of equalling the net increase 
during the fifteen years that preceded session 
1912-1913, and is greater than the increase of 
any recent ten-year period, as has already been 
stated. The 1913-1914 increase alone was 1- 
784. Such is the record of the two years 


which have just passed, but the division su- 


perintendents have been asked to estimate the 
probable increase for the current year on the 
basis of present enrollment. Their separate 
estimates, which should be perfectly reliable. 
have been added together and the grand total 
exceeds 38,000. It thus appears that our total 
enrollment at the close of session 1914-119 
will prebably reach the magnificent figure of 
380.721. an increase of 70.896, or 17 per cent. 
in three vears. 


LARGE ENROLLMENT IN MOUNTAIN COUNTIES 


These splendid increases in enrollment 
ticularly those of the current session, in |icate 








the \iger of our State-wide campaign against 
literacy, and when counties of intermediate 
size. purely rural, wholly mountainous and al- 
yost Without railroads, report one year in- 
regres In enrollment such as one thousand in 
Carroll, nine hundred in Patrick and eight 


hundred in Grayson, they deserve and should 
receive Special mention in the annual state- 
nent of the year’s progress. May we not hope 
also that among so large a number of new 
pupils brought into the schools during these 
prolific years we shall find all of the 18,047 
white and 28,746 colored illiterates between the 
aves of ten and twenty. 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 

If one may test the efficiency of the entire 
-ystent in a general way by the enro!lment, 
one may in a similar manner test the value 
and worth of the teaching force by the aver- 
The general system 
must get the children in school; the teachers 
must keep them there. This is particularly 
true where compulsory attendance is unknown. 
We have stated that the increase in enroll- 
ment during the past two years was 32,896; 


age daily attendance. 


the increase in average daily attendance dur- 
The former 
increase was 8 per cent; the latter 12, and 
these figures prove what everyone knows, 
namely, that the chief credit for every educa- 
tional advance belongs to the teachers. But 
the teachers will not accept all of the credit, 

| I leave it to them to say how much of 


ng the same period was 31,009. 


and 
their added efficiency has come as a result of 
corresponding growth in other fields in re- 
ceut years; how much from the development 
normal schools and institutions of 


higher learning; how much from closer, more 


of our 


expert, and more sympathetic supervision ; how 
wich from all the other appointed means of 
pedagogical grace, such as reading courses, 
school journals, standardized certificates, sum- 
ier schools, and school fairs; and finally, how 
uch from the co-operative support of pa- 
trons in school and civie leagues. I repeat that 
it left to the teacher to say what these great 
igencies and each of them has done for her, 
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since each one must forget himself and his in- 
stitution in the common desire to place the 
crown of laurel on the brow of the teacher, 
particularly that one who, alone in a remote 
community, has made the one-room schoo! min- 
ister to all of the educational, social, physical 
and industrial needs of its constituency. 


WORK OF TEACHERS APPRECIATED 


I am glad, indeed, to note that the response 
of our people at large to this better type of 
service rendered by the teachers has taken 
tangible form in an increase of teachers’ sal- 
aries, amounting to $257,035.01 during session 
1913-1914, and $5357.385.98 during the two- 
vear period we have been discussing. 

The Legislature of 1914 appropriated 
$200,000 as a special fund to increase the sal- 
aries and length of term in one-room and two- 
room schools, and it will be the special con- 
cern of the Department of Public Instruction 
to see that this fund goes exactly where it was 
intended to go. 

Towns, cities and wealthy communities do 
not fail to see that the salaries of their teach- 
ers advance and I hope we are warranted in 
1914-1915 
double the yearly increases in enrollment and 


believing that just as proposes to 
average attendance, so likewise it may double 
the annual increase in teachers’ salaries and 
see that everybody gets a portion. 

I have stated that the increase in average 
attendance was 31,009 for the biennium; for 
the vear 1913-1914 it was 13,868. 

As to the present vear’s record, the super- 
intendent of Charlotte county is moved to re- 
mark: “Ten per cent. increase in enrollment; 
20 per cent. in attendance.” No inquiry was 
made as to attendance for 1914-1915, but sev- 
eral superintendents could not refrain from 
indicating how satisfactory conditions are in 
that respect. Accordingly, I cannot close this 


part of my report without quoting the super- 
“T do 
not believe there are a dozen white children 
in the county between the ages of 7 and 14 
who are not in school,” and the superintendent 
of Dickenson county, who says: 


intendent of Surry county, who says: 


“Out of a 
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) 


school populatic n of 3.281, 


) 


have 3.199 
Wise 


county, who declares that out of a school pop- 


Wwe how 


in schoolk” and the superintendent of 


ulation of 9.026. his schools had enrolled 8.500 


last year and would enroll 9.000 this vear. 


A body of progressive teachers and super- 


intendents are as restless as the sea and when 


riding on a berder foray against illiteracy 


they -eem to meas “terrible as an army with 


banners.” It is really quite impe ssible to keep 


up with them, or find time even to read of 


all their exploits. 
COMPULSORY 


EDUCATION 


Following a discussion of enrollment and 
literacy would seem to be the psychological 
moment to mention compulsory education, an 
old Southern bugaboo more dreaded by some 
In De- 


cember, 1913, the Virginia Journal of Educa- 


of the colonels than prohibition itself. 


tion declared for a State-wide compulsory law 


in the following significant and pregnant 
statement: 
“Any compromise, whether suggested by 


politics, expediency or cost should not be con- 


sidered. The State is confronted by a con- 
There are 229.265 chil- 


the 


dition, net a theory, 
the State 
schools, who are pre-destined illiterates.” 

I confess ] 
burning words, and concluded that the Editor 


dren in who are outside of 


was startled when I read these 
of the Journal would have been more timid 
and cautious if he had not been so young and 
so unmarried, 

Sut what do we see tedav? The counties 
of Alleghany, Henrico, Rockingham, Shenan- 
doah and Wise. and the cities of Bristol, Clif- 
ton Forge, Petersburg and Richmond voting 
for compulsory education by overwhelming 
majorities. We also hear the teachers’ asso- 
ciation of Grayson county calling for a law 
without the local option feature. It really 
seems. as if we are all coming to the point 
where we are ready to stand with a coiored 
teacher who wrote me last week that she was 
“in the field fighting against illiteracy. super- 
stition. tuberculosis and other prevalent dis- 
eases.” 
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GOOD SCHOOLHILOUSES 


During the vear which closed in June we 


built 156 new schoolhouses at a cost of SS65,- 
273.84. ‘These buildings provided 480 new 


rooms, but not enough, it is apparent, for the 
552 additional teachers who were employed. 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
A brief paragraph must be devoted to high 
schools. Twenty new schools were established 
under that name during 1913-1914, making 
the total number 514.) The enrollment in high 


schools was 22.540, an increase of 2.290. I 
need hardly add that some high schools are 
born high schools, some achieve the high 
-chool rank, and some have the name high 
school thrust upon them. One of the present 
tendencies in our high school life is to require 
at least two vears of approved high school 
work before a graded school may be dubbed 
high school. Other tendencies are more teach- 
ers, better paid and better prepared teachers. 
efficient supervision, a decreased number of 
units representing work better done, a smaller 
amount of text and a greater amount of gram- 
mar and composition in Latin, broader and 
definite, (or 


more attainments in 


English, and an earnest attempt to solve the 


reliable ) 


problem of vocational training, particularly i 
cities. 


SUPERVISION 


The division superintendents record 3!).658 
Visits to schools, which is an increase of 3.{67. 
These officers spent 28,380 hours in the sc!iool 
rooms While on their tours of inspection. 
Only 26.113 hours were so employed during 
the preceding year. A large number of schools 
again were left unvisited, the exact figure- be- 
ing 1,012 as against a record of 1,056 the pre- 
While 3.182 school rooms were 


visited only one time by the superintendent. 


ceding vear. 


yet this is a better record than the preceding 
Consider the case of the county 
superintendent who had 313 schools to visit 
190 of them. Does not 


vear by 719. 


and failed to reach 


such a situation as that move one to say: Let 
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«lave good supervision, or none at all?” Sev- 


eet county school boards have taken this 


view of the matter and have met the obvious 
need by employing special supervisors, or su- 


pervising teachers. 
s| PERVISORS AND SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


In Charles City, James City and New Kent 
ities the supervisors are known as “help- 
ye teachers. In those counties and in 
Greenesville, Henrico, Nansemond, Prince Wil- 
liam. Warwick and York the supervisors visit 
the schools in all parts of the county. In 
Cumberland, Elizabeth City, Halifax, Norfolk 
and Rockingham the supervisor has a more 
restricted territory, a whole district in Hali- 
fax and Rockingham and portions of a dis- 
trict in the ether counties. Page county has 
1 special officer to ascertain what children 
in the county are not in school and why. In 
Isle of Wight 46 out of the 50 rooms for 
white children are in graded and high schools 
which have supervising principals. 

There is really no reason why any large 
district should not have a supervising prin- 
jpal just as a large school. A good 
teacher Can supervise twelve or eighteen rooms 
sattered over a country district almost as 
ellectively as the same number of rooms in 
one building. 

In reference to county supervision, the 
ileal plan seems to be the employment of an 
expert along special lines, as, for example. 
drawing. manual training, agriculture, do- 
me-lic science, music, ete., but an expert nev- 
erticless who ean take oversight of many mat- 
ters affecting discipline, sanitation, and in- 
struction in the essentials. It is not impossible 
to secure this combination of talents in men 


ni! women who seek positions as supervisors. 
I am particularly interested in the efforts to 
establish medical inspection in Accomac, Bath. 
Janes City, Loudoun, Washington and other 
ounties and shall have more to say of it in 
| future report. 

The most remarkable features of rural su- 
per) sion, however, unquestionably are found 


in colored schools. 


Several counties pay 


part of this expense, but the bulk of the 
money is provided by the Jeanes Fund and 
Hampton Institute. Thirty-five colored su- 
pervisors, under the direction of a State in- 
spector, have raised from private contribu- 
tions much more than the entire cost of the 
system and they have revolutionized negro 
school and home life in Virginia. “This work 
has elevated the schools in the estimation of 
patrons 100 per cent,” is the way the superin- 
tendent of Caroline county puts it, and the su- 
perintendent of Prince George and Sussex, 
dwelling on the same subject, remarks cogent- 
lv and with an evident note of regret: “Only 
in colored schools and its advantages may be 
clearly seen in the quality of the work.” 

If the advantages of expert and closer su- 
pervision can be brought home to the Virginia 
people by the humble efforts of these colored 
supervisors, the little band of thirty-five, di- 
rectly and indirectly, will return to the Vir- 
ginia people in ten years more millions of dol- 
lars in material prosperity alone than all of 
the colored schools of Virginia have cost since 
the public school system was inaugurated. 

Thirteen of our twenty cities employ the 
services of special supervisors, two of them 
in consequence of co-operative relations with 
Bristol, Danville, Lynchburg, 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Portsmouth and = Rich- 


normal schools. 


mond have medical inspection also and corps 
of visiting nurses. 


MORE VISITS BY BIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


I trust that IT may not seem lacking in ap- 
preciation of great services rendered, nor ap- 
pear ungrateful to a single member of our 
able corps of division superintendents if I say 
that their record in visiting schools does not, 
as a whole, measure up to the standard set 
hy the State Board of Education. 


hopes in reference te school visitation were 


Our new 


announced only last vear, and it is perhaps 
too early to expect all of these officers to strike 
their gait. but T should net be entirely frank 
if I failed to state that the Department of 
Public Instruction hoped to see a record of at 
least 35.000 hours of visitation instead of 28,- 
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O80. In examining the reports one is struck 
with the great disparities apparent both in 
number of visits and in hours spent in the 
schoolroom. I would suggest a careful peru- 
sal of these reports by the division superin- 
tendents themselves and personal conferences 
at our annual meetings with the holders of the 
Ixpedients so simple as never 


best records, 


to be put in print sometimes work wonders. 


\ FORWARD LOOK 


The recital of a vear’s progress includes a 
forward look into the future, as well as a re- 
view of the past—a prospect as well as a re- 
trospect. 

The division superintendents have been re- 
quested to name their most progressive poli- 
cies at this time. I can not reproduce all they 
have said, though every word has been so well 
worth reading. I venture to choose from each 
report just one of the policies mentioned with- 
out undertaking in any way to name the pol- 
icv which seemed nearest the superintendent’s 
heart. Sometimes, indeed, I have vielded en- 
tirelvy to the desire to add variety and flavor 
to mv story. 

Albemarle. 


Westmoreland counties name medical inspec- 


Alexandria. Richmond = and 
tion among their progressive policies: Amelia, 
Charlotte, Nottoway and Anne the 
center: 


Princess 


desire to make the school the social 
Appomattox, Amherst, Bedford, Carroll, Hen- 
rico, Norfolk county, Petersburg, Prince Ed- 
ward, Pulaski. Southampton. 


Tazewell and Williamsburg stand strongly for 


Rockbridge. 


high grade teachers and the systematic de- 
velopment of the teaching force: Buena Vista. 
Culpeper, Fauquier, Staunton and Washing- 
ton plead for thoroughness in the essentials. 
and Augusta would make the moral being our 
prime care; commercial education appeals to 
Alexandria City, industrial education to Alle- 
ghany. Campbell, Clifton Forge, Cumberland, 
Fluvanna and Goochland, and practical edu- 
cation to Caroline. Frederick, Nansemond and 
Winchester. Dinwiddie would 


while risk its 


future on carrying out faithfully and_ skil- 
fully all of the plans of the Department cof 
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Public Instruction; for larger buildings and 
consolidated may enroll Bath 
Charles City, Clarke, Floyd, Highland, James 
Citv, Mecklenburg, Nelson, New Kent. (). 
ange, Roanoke county and Scott; for patrons 


schools we 


leagues Bland, Buckingham, Fairfax, Cray. 
son, King William, Louisa, Newport Nevs, 
Shenandoah, Spotsylvania, Stafford and War. 
ren; for arousing trustees and patrons by pub. 
lic meetings, Dickenson and Smyth; for or. 
ganizing Prince 
William: and for improving schoolhouses and 


senior and junior leagues, 
grounds, Essex, Giles, Gloucester, Greene, King 
and Queen, King George, Madison, Warwick 
and York. Chesterfield would arouse the in- 
terest of the other county officials as well as 
the school trustees, which is an excellent tril 
ute to what many judges, commonwealth at- 
torneys, supervisors, treasurers, clerks ani 
other county officials have done for public in- 
struction 
Botetourt would have compulsory attend: 
Lancaster and 
Franklin 


ance: Brunswick, Henry. 


Northumberland big school fairs; 
closer touch with each school by the superin- 
tendent: Pittsylvania, longer terms; Powha- 
tan, a co-ordinated, unified county school sys 
tem: Rockingham only five grades in many oi 
its one-room schools, and Wythe better equip- 
ment in the schoolroom itself, while Bristol. 
Charlottesville and Danville feel that the) 
must have a large, central school plant for i 


termediate or high school work. 

suchanan, Craig, Lunenburg, Page, Vat- 
rick, Radford, Rappahannock, Russell. Surry 
and Wise are planning to have all of the clil- 
dren in school so as to take no chances on 1! I!t- 
eracv: Montgomery and Northampton are ¢ 
ing special attention to remote and smal! 
schools; Fredericksburg has its eyes on thie re- 
tarded pupil, end Richmond City is exe el- 
ingly proud of its continuation courses «and 
night schools. 

Greenesville, Halifax and Hanover are «sk 
ing for special supervisors; Elizabeth (ity 
Isle of Wight. Loudoun, Mathews, Midd sex. 


Prince George and Sussex for a broader. or 
elastic and more practical course of -tly: 


= . <a ‘ ° ‘ } 
Norfolk City glories in the combined ev \tura! 








and 
Bath 


ames 

Or. 
rons 
ray. 
Ves, 


W ar- 


L at: 


Pn 
and 
klin 


Tin 
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an) vocational value of its courses, and Ports- 
yy uth names as its ideal a vow that the schools 
-yl| minister to the practical needs of the 
ty in all respects. 

esides medical inspection, Lynchburg is 
pushing the playgreund movement and empha- 
-iving physical training, while Roanoke City. 
we are glad to say, reminds us of Gary, In- 
jana. In its efforts to get two days out of one 
and three buildings out of two. “Three teach- 
ers and three sections,” says the superintend- 
et of Roanoke City, “oecupy two rooms, the 
children get five hours, and no child is kept 
later than 4 P. M.” 

Making one grand sweep from the extreme 
\Vest to the extreme East, from the mountains 
t» the sea, we find that Lee county esteems 
“intensive study in all the grades rather than 
extensive work,” most important, and Accomac 
*y better and closer adjustment of schools to 
rural life.” 

Perhaps from a State standpoint, I may 
now be permitted to suggest very briefly four 
next steps or needs which include in a way all 
of the plans of the division superintendents. 


VALUE OF SCHOOL LEAGUES 


In the first place. I wish to speak of the 
very great importance of our school league 
work. Its underlying thought is the convic- 
tion that the schools are for the people, and 
not the people for the schools. Means must 
be provided: 

a. To make the wel! considered wishes of 
the patrons effective. 

). To make their contributions of time and 

ney tangibly cumulative and co-operative. 

«. To make the school a center of community 
life, 

As the superintendent of Northampton puts 
(: “I ama strong believer in the work which 
through and civic 


~ accomplished school 


leagues.” 
THE TEACHER MAKES THE SCHOOL 


In the second place, I mention the teachers 
id their welfare. I am profoundly convinced 


that the yesterday, today and forever of our 


best thinking should be the protection and de- 
velopment of our teaching force. 

a. The faithful teacher who is incapacitated 
should be pensioned. 

b. The teacher who has borne the heat and 
burden of the day for twenty or twenty-five 
vears should find ready at hand an eljxir of 
youth in kindly sympathy, financial support 
and professional zeal. No one, who permits 
the door of youth to close upon his own spirit 
is fit to instruct youth. 

c. The credentials of teachers entering the 
profession should be seanned very closely. 
Here as nowhere else probably the cheapest will 
be found the dearest. Our system of training 
schools, our high schools, and institutions of 
higher learning, and our summer schools are 
pouring forth a rich vintage. We should offer 
inducements to the best within and beyond 
our State according to the ideas of the super- 
intendent of Tazewell county, who says: “We 
have tried to emphasize the importance of 
having efficient and experienced teachers in all 
one and two-room schools, and actuated by 
that motive, our county school board passed 
with any 
teacher for one or two-reom schools who does 


a resolution refusing to contract 


not hold a first or higher grade certificate with 
at least one vear of successful experience. As 
a result, we have the greatest teaching force 
in this county and especially in rural schools 
that we have ever had, and the increased en- 
rollment and efficient work is evidence to all 
our people that we acted wisely in refusing 
to employ low grade and inexperienced teach- 
ers in our rural schools. We pay one-room 
school teachers $5 per month more than other 
teachers.” 

The teachers hardly realize how much they 
have done to benefit themselves through their 
Every 
plan and movement to strengthen the State 
Teachers’ Association and widen its influence 
will always have the earnest support of the 
State Board of Education. 


local and State teachers’ associations. 


A BROADER COURSE OF STUDY 
It is very clear that a broader and more 


elastic course of study is an immediate and 
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urgent need. A curriculum suited to a city 


school is not suited in all respects to a rural 
school, and vice versa. Saving this, however, 
even in the learned tone in which the observa- 


is about as far from 


tion is frequently mace 


securing practical results as the professor's 


triumphant parody on ‘Pwinkle, twinkle, 


little star.’ when he said: 

“Twinkle. twinkle. little star. 
Now we know just what vou are; 
Fumes of sedium. flames of tin. 


Incandescent: hydrogen.” 


It is very encouraging to note how many of 


our county and city superintendents now have 
their own courses of study—nine grades in 
six months schools, eight grades in seven 


schocls., seven @rades in nine months’ 


months 


schools, with variations: courses applicable to 


and 
Out of this 


schools, two-room schools, 


one-room 


schools of three or more rooms. 


experience ~hhe uld come a rich fund of good 
suggestions. If we have the right sort of tal- 
ent in our teaching and supervisory forces. 
we shall bring into eur school life a type of 
expert which in other practical! lines has made 


business thrive, or farms produce, or machin- 


ery fulfil! its functions. 
Shall a one-room school attempt five or 
eight orades, shall it be graded at all? How 


may we leeate central schools so that all may 
be accommedated with the minimum of incen- 
What. after all. 
the consolidated 


venience to ench individual ? 


is the relation of school te 


the high schoo! preblem? Shall we have, first. 
the primary. then the intermediate, and finally 
the high 
and disadvantages for us of the “-ix and six” 


When should the study of Latin, or 


school?) What are the advantages 
plan? 


some other ancient or modern language be 


life? Shall the 


pupil who takes Latin, study English gram- 


commenced in public school 


mar at all and if so, how many times shall he 


study it? Tlow many times, in short, should 


a pupil go over the same or different gram- 
mars or practical arithmetics before he knows 
agriculture or do- 


How much 


the subject: 
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mestic economy can an average rural sclico] 
teach successfully ? 

These and many other questions are press- 
ing on the curriculum makers for solution, 
and an expectant world is waiting not for 
the genius who makes a striking success here 
and there to answer its questions, but for the 
average teacher of high caste to say what can 


be done under normal conditions. 
THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


Finally, how shall we finance the program 
Which has been presented? At present the per 
capita amount which Virginia spends for edu- 
cation is very small, vet even at our figures it 
will cost us over 900,000 annually to educate 
just the number of children whose names have 
heen added to our enrollment since 1911-1912. 
Our increase in revenue during that time has 
net exceeded $900,600, There are whole coun- 
ties in Virginia which have net vet dreamed 
of the possibilitv of adopting the Tazewell 
plan of not employing low grade teachers, vet 
I doubt if there is a county in the State which 
Where shall 


we turn for these larger demands? 


does not wish to adopt that plan. 


Among the vigorous, progressive common- 
wealths of this Nation, Minnesota lies nearest 
to Virginia in pepulation and distribution of 
town and country iife, but Minnesota is a com- 
monwealth whese material resources have al- 
wavs been equal to the burden of financing its 
was interested recent!y in 


school system. I 


making the following comparisons between 
Minnesota and Virginia on the basis of 
statistics: 

Estimated population: 


Minnesota .................2.148.235 
| ee ee eee: 210T.998 


Pupils enrolled P 


rr $46,085 

DE Secucecentnaceeeees 409,825 
Number of teachers: 

a re 16.073 

WH. ec xdeu oud iwad cach 11,017 
Average enrollment per teacher, 

ee a eee 28 

fo ree ee 37 








Oo] 
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Tota! salaries paid teachers: 
Se ree $ 8.562.838 
SC ee errr 3.200 253 

Tot cost of school system; 
re $15,224,507 
Virginia ............ee.. 5,262,130 

\verage salary of county superintendents : 
6 4.6 ska vewtadnws 1,388 
VIG p.ccenscceveossca 1,086 


These figures and my own knowledge of the 
tter state of educational poverty presented 
n seme Of our rural districts have led me to 
conclude that the most cruel statement one 
ld make to pleading, anxious parents and 
mmocent, helpless children would be to say: 
“Po vou not think that it is possible fer us to 
reduce some of the school levies 7” And one of 
the mest notable evidences of our progress in 
recent Vears is the fact that we very seldom 
hear a statement of that kind from any source. 

Minnesota is a conservative state, and its 
people are in no sense inclined to be extrava- 
vant. They get full value out of every dollar, 
according to the Seandinavian cast of mind. 
Eighteen other states spend more per capita 
upon their public schools than Minnesota does, 
ut if anvone should feel that the comparison 
with Minnesota is at all unfair, I might cite 
the case of West Virginia, which, with a pop- 
ulation of only 800,000 less than Virginia’s 
population, lacked only $200,000 of spending 
as much money in 1912 on its public school 
system as Virginia spent. 

It appears, therefore, that the teachers and 
school officials are bringing thousands of chil- 
dren into the schools under the impetus of 
geod service and the influence of personal in- 
terest. In school life these are known as laws 
of attraction, but it seems that we have also 
developed a publie opinion which will soon 
bring the final law of compulsion to bear on 
the situation, for in five or ten years Virginia 
The prob- 
len of financing this great enterprise was 


will have compulsory education. 


never greater nor more urgent in all the his- 
tory of the State. The responsibilities upon 


our Governor, our tax commission, and our 
Legislature are tremendous, but thrice fortu- 


nate is the State that finds such splendid men 
in these positions at this important juncture. 
These great officers to a man seem deeply in- 
terested in the public schools and their ability 
and resourcefulness no one can doubt. 

If we are really beginning to learn the great 
lesson of working together; if from a State 
standpoint we are carrying out on a larger 
plan the idea embodied in that law of local 
usage which says that county schoo! funds 
shall be apportiened among the several dis- 
term 
throughout all districts; in fine, if we are de- 


tricts so as to promote a uniform 
termined that school benefits shall go to each 
community according to its needs and that 
throughout our entire State the call of the 
factory child, for example, shall not be lost 
in the clatter of machinery, nor the call of the 
child in distance and __ isolation 
then the God who helps them that help them- 
selves will not fail us: and to the achievement 


country 


of a “clean-up” session which has given us 
sanitary surroundings at more than 90% of 
our schoolhouses, and to that other victory 
which has snatched 38,000 children from the 
maw of illiteracy in one year, we shall soon 
add the consciousness of being in position to 
do any piece of work that sane. progressive 
and well-advised school leadership may de- 
mand. 

I append the four honor rolls for the year. 
showing the ten leading counties and two lead- 
ing cities in certain very important elements 
of school progress: 


HONOR ROLL NO. 1 


Largest percentages of increase in enroll- 


ment. 
Counties 
ee GN kk win eddeeaediesnn 28% 
IE TET F Oe eee 93 
RE Yt fee 
i henechue wed h een a Pe 
ls dnb es hg ble ea 14 “ 
SE eT ee 13 « 
Ses Siena e Chiat iat an tke =” 
Ed nai Bet Ardeibanelswn oh tien 3* 
0 EE eee ee iz“ 
iis naerew add ee-own ale 19“ 
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1 
Cities eee, See See ia ene raat Sara 94 * 
MOICMEIOWNG kn sh ude ww aw pe mews 11% OMS ng sod rcnaen io Socne nein AI PS S6" 
WV TIGRISDUTE: «ccc occecvededs tO" MAN, foc ik 35d daw we OO 86" 
MEM Se leah ee, ee da kara as bana esgmdarmewmee So” 
HONOR ROLL NO, 2 rr 85 * 
Oe Pe ee ere 84° 
Largest percentages of increase in average Eee ee ae ee 83 * 
daily attendance. BMPS oh dicho gu giS wai csclog saa LEAS oA 
Counties ER ced x'ss Cee endnaad ven 82 * 
Middlesex ee ee DOM Cities 
CHOOCTHANIG cece cee caeaseaaws 4 $2 * Ce sy 960, 
James ¢ Me shiv veseesws daeedes 3 NN ons iro, sk ees ae 94° 
MPSRUBWS 3c dade ded ea sede avwee a 
Clarke ey Oe ey ee 30 HONOR ROLL NO. 4 
Cumberland. PE aT 2° 
PED eka eer reeedss a (ireatest numerical increase in enrollment. 
New Kent ... baud A aca oaee 2° Counties 
NO 69 coud eaeernireeneneene a* go ee 763 
a ee er ary -) eg CO ee ae ree 642 
Cities NS, hha Ads acc sae Seah D4 
CMiGOe FONG 2.6 c icc ecessswen 10% IE hing URS os ceed kanes 532 
ee a Coa eee ere ol 504 
OS eee 48] 
[ONOR ROLL NO. 3 TCE tee re 464 
PS, onc cadecnnanbiaceees es $35 
Largest percentages of enrollment to school EO PT RT Ee here $26 
population. ee 314 
Counties Cities 
DOD on ciccs 0ae49 59 hee ees 96% a 2.537 
IN is oO ina ena oa waa 35.” NN, hs nee eudices eek ha 478 


THE EFFICIENT ONE AND TWO-ROOM SCHOOLS OF CHARLES CITY, 
NEW KENT AND JAMES CITY 


J. H. BINFORD 


No section in Virginia presented, five years 
ago, greater clifficulties towards progressive 
school work than the counties in the above 
mentioned school division: no division to-day 
In fact, Super- 


two-room 


shows better country schools. 
intendent Coggin has one = and 
schools doing as good work as may be seen 
in many town and city schools: and it is coun- 
tv school work with the atmosphere of the 
farm and the farm home permeating it. 
Public sentiment in his division five years 
ago Was just as hostile to new things in edu- 


cation as in other sections; yet, new things 
have been accomplished. Nowhere in the Stat 
is consolidation more difficult, for the country 
is sparsely settled, there is much waste land. 
and the roads, until recently, were very bad 
But several four-room high school buildings 
have been erected, and the two-room type of 
school has superseded the one-room at nea! 
every point where it was possible to get 35 or 
10 children together. 


Five vears ago the division had the usiial 
type of country school building; to-day nea! ly 


Mi 


RE 


I) 
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vuilding in the division is new and built 
‘ing to State plans. At New Kent 
(out Hlouse are twelve children attending 
wool in a little one-room structure that was 
iriuerly used by the county clerk. But a 
wilding is nearing completion here. It 
about $1,000 and contains, besides the 
class room and cloak rooms, a fine shop 
And all of this for 
- one dozen country boys and girls. 


the boys and girls. 


live years ago if one should have suggested 
utroduction of agriculture, manual train- 
iy. cooking and sewing in these schools, there 
vuld have been a riot. These subjects are 
tiglt now in every school, the equipment 
have been purchased in most cases by the 
sclioul and civic leagues. 
ive years ago school taxes were low in this 
vision, the terms were short, and teachers’ 
silavies low. Now even the one-room schools 
tin eight months and successful teachers in 
tiese schools receive $50 per month. 
but the thing that impressed me most in 
visiting these schools was the excellent class 
room Work being done. It is not perfect, but 
tis far better than the average. For instance. 
| heard very good primary reading in a one- 
tom school of fourteen pupils. In every 
vhool you will find a typewritten course of 
tidy outlining the work not only in the tra- 
iuonal subjects but in manual training, cook- 
ugand sewing. In one small school the teach- 
vy said to the superintendent: “I wish you or 
Miss Cleaton would come next week and see 
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if 1 am doing the arithmetic work correctly.” 
Who ever heard before a question like this 
asked of the superintendent on his rounds? 

Another fine thing about these schools is that 
practically all of them have good leagues; or, 
to put it another way, the patrons are inter- 
ested. Think of a school with only sever pa- 
trons having a league with regular meetings 
each month. Yet, at just such a meeting last 
winter at which good roads were discussed, a 
movement was started that resulted in the im- 
provement of five miles of roads. 

What is the explanation of these good coun- 
try schools¢ There may be several. Certain- 
ly one is the close supervision. Superintendent 
Coggin has an automobile; and in one day we 
traveled sixty miles and visited as many 
schools as could have been visited under other 
circumstances in three days. But in addition 
to the superintenent there are two supervising 
teachers, one for each twenty schools in the 
division. These teachers help the teachers in 
their regular class room work, introduce in- 


dustrial work, and assist in organizing 
leagues. Each school is visited from ten to 


fifteen times a session. 

But where does the money come from to pay 
Two-thirds of it 
Have you heard of 


these supervisors 7 comes 
from outside the county. 
the Smith-Lever Bill? If not, write Presi- 
dent J. D. Eggleston of Blacksburg. Write 
Mr. Coggin for particulars as to how he se- 
cures these teachers. Better still. spend a day 
with him and see what he is doing. 





READING—WIDE SCOPE and VALUE OF THIS IMPORTANT SCHOOL BRANCH 


VIRGILIA P. SADLER 


Dreams. books. are each a world, and books 
we know 
Ave a substantial world, both true and good. 
* —-Wordsworth. 


lh}y reading as we generaliv use the word, we 
the process of getting, through the eye. 


‘tiouzhts from a printed page. Occasionally 


e also inelude in our definition the audible 
i'ansmission to others of the thoughts gained 





from this page. Ought we not, however, to 
think of reading in a broader sense than this ? 
Dees not the blind mute, using his sensitive 
and delicately trained finger-tips, not only 
gather thoughts from books just as truly as 
do we with all our senses, but is he not. more- 
over, able to give to others, through signs and 
finger movements, that which he reads? 

As we look around us at the beautiful things 


in nature, do we not read in them many 
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stories ancl SECFCLS '¢. When we see a great 
work of art. do we not read from it things 
that sink deeply into our hearts and help to 
mnake us a little more nceble—a little more as 
Giod would have us bef Yea. more, do we not 
read the faces of our fellow-men, often seeing 
ata glance that which thes think is hidden ? 
We cannot, then, say that reading is the 
process of vetting thought from the printed 
page. but must think of it in the larger sense 
of thought-getting. If we could have this 
mean the getting and digesting of thoughts— 


only such thoughts as would 


deeper, “tronger characters 


make us finer, 
how much better 
a place might this old world become! 

I think no one will disagree with me when 
I say that reading is of great importance. Not 
only dees it open to us new worlds of thought 
and feeling, and enable us to see a little deeper 
into the blue dome of Heaven above us, but 
of success in this 
Nearly 


every phase of the work of life requires some 


it is essential to any sort 
bustling. work-a-day world of ours. 
knowledge of this important art. and almost 
every position may be filled a little more satis- 
factorily with the aid it gives. Then, since 
reading is “the door to all other studies.” and 
the key to the greatest success, May we not 
safely say that. next to ideals, nothing a child 
may gain in school is quite sO important as the 
ability to read? 

It is not our purpose to make adverse criti- 
cisms of our predecessors and their methods of 
teaching reading. They have accomplished 
wonderful results and we may never hope to 
send out from our schools better readers than 
many of the countless thousands who have al- 
ready gone out. It is our purposes, however. 
and our duty. to notice the mistakes which 
have been made. and also the difficulties under 
which they have labored, in order that we may 
be able to accomplish greater things: in order 
that we may work with greater ease, and that 
we may be enabled to touch the lives of more 


people. 
SUBJECT MATTER TO BLAME 


Let us now look at a few of the points about 
which have centered many of the mistakes made 


in teaching this subject, and also some of the 
Ways in which modern educators must meet 
and are meeting these problems. One of the 
very largest of these is the fact that so oftey 
the subject-matter in our early reading lessons 
is not such as will vitally appeal to the jp. 
terests of the children. This is a very serious 
fault, for in these early vears, while the child's 
mind is plastic, is the time for us to see that 
unworthy interests may be dropped and the 
best strengthened—strengthened and developed 
until they become abiding, life-long interests 
which often settle his future work. 

The resourceful, observant teacher, however, 
will have but little difficulty in touching the 
interests of the child for they are many and 
varied. THis home life, his schcol life, nature, 
poems, games, stories, and many other things 
all appeal to him intensely, and all furnish 
foundations upon which reading lessons may 
be built. All of our progressive primary 
teachers now see the force of this truth, and 
by it make their plans. 

In many instances it has been true that the 
teacher has stressed the mechanical side of 
reading rather than the thought—the content. 
She may herself be an excellent reader and 
she will require the utmost care and correct- 
from the child. She will 
faultless pronunciation, precise enunciation. 
But what does this 
Often it gives 
only dislike for the subject, a hollowness in his 


ness insist upon 
and the proper inflection. 
precision give to the child? 
reading, and general discouragement.  [vi- 
dently then, there must be something wrong 
about the way in which he has been taught. 


GET THE KERNEL 


Now. however. it is being clearly brought 
out that the form or mechanical side of read- 
ing is but the she/77 which shapens and _ holds 
together the thought or /erne7 beneath. the 
teacher must bear in mind that in the primary 


school it matters not so much how awe atlad 
the shell, as that we really get at the kernel 
within. 

Often we have heard some child say. ‘hen 
questioned about his progress at school: “Oh. 
I’ve been through my Third Reader twice. and 








ig 





‘y pearly through again now.” 
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The stories 
reader may be of the best and the pic- 


es taaty be high-grade, but there cannot pos- 


jy be any inspiration or any zest in going 


over aud over again the stories which became 
yerfectly familiar to the child’s mind the first 


ue. Such lessons become often merely mem- 
york and the child is reduced to perfect 
wrotry. For this we would only partially 


same the teacher, The fault lies largely with 


_«, the parents and the school board. 


~«e whose duty it is to provide text-books— 


No 


matter Where the blame is, the fault is a griev- 


sone and in some way things must be ar- 


rangec| 


-o that the child may get as many as 


posile of all the beautiful stories and poems 


are in the world for him. 
Ihe veal teacher has done much in wrestling 
this preblem. She arranges a time for 


uy the children steries, for teaching them 


sme of the best poems, and for giving them in 
miny Wavs much of what the texts lack. 


] 
pace 


We might forgive even this excessive repeti- 
won of work if the lessons were always high- 
but unfortunately they are often far 


fram it. Frequently in children’s readers we 


ind preduetions which are not fine and beauti- 


fi] 


some Which are rather trashy, I fear. 


nl these are used when in their place we 


wight store the children’s minds with some- 


ug really classical. Again we might say 


it this is not whelly the teacher's fault for 


sie dees not usually decide upon the text- 


oks. It is her duty, however, to know the 
erent series ef readers as well as to know 
vest selections in our great field of litera- 
e In this way she may be able to advise 
the 
pt. It is also her duty to devise ways and 
is for giving to the children literature out- 
eof that which is contained in the text. 


acl beards as to best text-books to 


COOD READING MATTER 


Our leading educators are now trying to 
e this question and much has been done to 
mig about the best results. Many splendid 
les of readers have been published. good 
mires have been secured in many schools, 


better opportunity for outside work of 
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both teacher and pupils, additional sets of 
readers have been provided by the trustees in 
some schools, and in nearly all instances the 
teachers are themselves becoming more alive to 
the need of a richer, fuller store of literature 
for themselves and for their pupils. After all, 
it is largely by the teacher that this problem 
must be solved, and in order to solve it she 
must have a “realizing sense” of her difficulties, 
a real knowledge of what is the best and truest 
literature, and a deep insight into the nature 
of the child so that she may give to him only 
what is most suitable. 

Our reading lessons may appeal to the in- 
terests of the child, they may be of the best 
literature, and yet they may not be ideal les- 
sons. Plainly then there is something else 
needed to give the lessons life and power. 
Need I say that this is the teacher—a teacher 
with a personality which sheds its light upon 
all who come in contact with her? 





She must 
have a knowledge of the child, a broad view of 
her subject, and an insight into the future. 
She must have not only an appreciation of the 
artistic and the beautiful, and a good voice and 
manner to aid her in successfully presenting 
her subject, but she must have lofty ideals and 
aims. a broad general culture, and high stand- 
ards practically and morally. In short, the 
ideal teacher of reading must have knowledge, 
sympathy, and character. 





Canning Club Notes 


Miss Rhea C. Scott of Harrisonburg. Va., 
has been appointed Assistant to Miss Agnew, 
with headquarters at that point. Miss Scott 
will have charge of ten counties in the valley 
and the Southwest. 

A meeting of all the State Agents in the 
Girls’ Canning Club Work in the Southern 
States is called in Washington for the week 
beginning December 14, 1914. 

More calls come to the State Office, which is 
in Burkeville, Va.; to present the work than 
can possibly be met. A number of the coun- 
ties this winter are putting in workers for 
from nine to eleven months as follows: James 
City, Charles City, New Kent, Warwick, York. 
Prince William, Albemarle. 
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HANDWRITING ' 
U 
I. A Brief Statement of the Psychology of Handwriting f 
Il. The Hygiene of Handwriting and Suggestions for Teaching ‘ 
THOS. D. EASON, State Normal School, Farmville 

I. \ BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF be expressed.” For a pupil to acquire this 

HANDWRITING motor habit, which is the result of the 

ordination of the muscular and nervous sys. 

In spite of the fact that a great deal of tems, necessitates long and careful training of 3 
psvchological work has been done for the pur- che muscles and nerves concerned in_ putting ; 
pose of simplifying the teaching of writing, one’s thoughts on paper. The process is neces. J | 
that a large body of data has been collected sarily complex and cannot be approached wit) 
along this line, and that there are many too much caution. Consider for one moment | 
graded systems of writing, I am of the the various parts of the human. mechanisy | 
opinion, that, with the exception of nature which enter into the production of the written | 
study, it is the least understood of all the com- sentence, and it is not surprising that there 
mon school branches and that to-day the are many mistakes which the body machin : 
teaching profession is not sure whether the might make. Considering the actions of th ; 
vertical or natural slant better equips a child muscles, hundreds of which according to sone th 
for his life’s work. One of my aims. then, in authors, enter into the movement, we find that " 
presenting this paper. is to put before the there is a movement across the page, a move- ‘ 
teachers of Virginia the results of investiga- ment above and below the line, and a rotary 
tions which seem pertinent to my theme. in or- motion required in forming the round letters. z 
der that we might decide in the light of To accomplish these movements, the muscles ce 
science, common sense and practice just what of the fingers, hand, forearm, upper arm, and A 
kind of writing. when and how, it should be even the shoulders, are brought into play ani i 
taught in our schools. must work in perfect harmony if the writing . 

If we regard writing as one of the most use- is to be uniform. The cramped position, tle fo 
ful arts of mankind and one of the two princi- strained expression of the face, the jerk TI 
pal means of expression, we can hardly fail movements of the beginner, show clearly thal * 
to see that anything that throws light on the the various parts of the body machine eur im 
means of acquiring this power, is worth our ployed in writing have not learned to work A 
consideration. in accord with each other. The age of the xi 

Since the goal of writing is the expression child, the position assumed, the shape of te r 
of thought. the writer should possess a sufficient hand, the kind of pen or pencil usec. ile ty) 
command of form and technique to enable him of copy, the system of writing attempted- th 
to execute the writing movements without all influence the musucular control. Tlie need " 
causing an interruption in the thought pro- then of studying the conditions of each child 
cess: in other words. it is advantageous to is a problem deserving of some thought 0 
write without having to stop to consider the the part of the teacher. 
form and height of each letter made: the free- The acquisition of skill in writing differs 
dom of the writing movement should appreach markedly from the gaining of skill in talking 
the freedom of thought. cr walking, for the muscular movements 1! 

Writing presents two fundamental prob- these are perfectly natural, are inst ucti'e 
lems: “the formation of the motor habit” by and we have but to constantly perform the 
which it is produced, and “the relation of the acts to possess skill. The muscular movement in 


writing movement to the ideas which are to 


of writing are not instinctive. they re 1 
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born traits, and each individual must learn 
the -equence of movements anew, for our fore- 
fathers have been able to write for so short 
, period: (as ihe world counts time) that our 

plasms lack the instinctive impetus that 
vould set our muscles to the kind of move- 
went that would produce writing. 

\Ven we speak of developing the writing 
jabit. we simply mean that we are “forming 
.system of connections in the nervous system; 
(iat various individual movements are being 
wind together into harmonious action.” This 
. done by the formation of a writing centre 
the brain or perhaps by the setting to work 
of a “centre” already formed, but unde- 
veloped, 

In the early period of the learning process, 
i child, to make graphic movements, merely 
mitates the hand movement of some one, and 
uext he copies outline figures; therefore, in 
this stage of development, writing and draw- 
As the form of the let- 
t fixed in *the mind, the visual 
image of the letter is useful in imitating and 
carrying out the writing movement, but as the 
writing habit nears completion, -the visual 
control diminishes except in controlling align- 
went, spacing of letters and the slant; that 
is. Visual control is no longer necessary in 
forming the letters, it has become automatic. 


ing are much alike. 


~ hecome 


The case is somewhat similar to that of a per- 
son learning to play on a piano by notes, who 
it first counts the lines on the staff to locate 
ile note, then plays over several keys on the 
piano to sound the given note; after skill is 
possessed he has but to glance at the note on 
the music, and without studying the keys on 
the piano, strike the proper one—the record- 
ng of notes has become automatic. 


As co-ordination develops, another control, 
based on the sensations of movement and pies- 
sure comes into play and aids us; as is evi- 
cenced by the fact that there comes a time 
when we can write words fairly well with 
our eyes closed. 

Learning to write presupposes a knowledge 
of letters and the operation of a visual center. 
In learning to write, the letters must be scruti- 
nized much more closely than they are in 
reading; therefore, seeing the movements of a 
person in the act of writing, is beneficial. 
There seems to be “an instinctive relation be- 
tween the sights of movements and their re- 
production,” and, again, this makes it possible 
for the child to further analyze the letters to 
be made. 

Legibility depends upon excellency of form, 
which in turn is dependent upon visual con- 
trol, until the motor habit has become a part 
of the child’s nature. It is possible, however. 
for legibility once formed, to diminish through 
faulty organization of the motor control. One 
need not search very far for an example of 
this defect for it is quite often the case with 
college. students in taking notes, who, to keep 
pace with the lecturers are forced to form 
letters so rapidly that the muscular control 
which has been formed is diminished, resulting 
in a very poor type of writing. Many a good 
“hand” has been ruined by note taking. 

I have tried to make it appear from the 
above account of the writing process that there 
is much about the theory of writing that each 
teacher may use to advange, and have madq 
an attempt to pave the way for the discussion 
of some of the specific problems which arise 
in the teaching of writing, which I shal! dis- 
cuss next month. 





SUPERVISED STUDY 





ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, Associate Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


One of the encouraging signs of the times 
educationally is the fast increasing interest 
‘i ® more adequate supervision of the individ- 
al pupil’s methods of studying. Considering 


the fundamental importance of such supervi- 
sion it is a puzzle why so little attention has 
been paid to it in the several school systems 
of the history of education. The subject-mat- 
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ter will always OCCUPA 
the 


schemes ot 


a significant place in 
the 


curriculum organization testify to 


educative Today Various 


process. 
the more intelligent attack of this problem. 
Metheds of 
OCCUPA the 


p-Vchologist-. for 


teachine will likewise continue to 


attention of administrators and 


vithout adequate methods 


of teaching the best endowed school svstem 


mist be at the mercy of fearful waste not enly 
or chiefly financially but mentally and = pro 
duectively as well, 

It is because the problems of school mertal- 
ity and retardation have become better under- 


stood in the past few vears that reorganiza- 


tions have been made throughout the Ameri- 
ean schools. Once it was believed with grim 


conviction that stupidity or retardation were 


] 


fixed mental limits the extension of which wa- 
bevend the power of any scheme of education. 
Individuals belonged to one of two classes—the 
incapable. Fate ruled with ty- 


[f by means of Latin or 


capable or the 
rannical despotism, 
mathematics or even Greek a boy or girl could 
net become pr ficient as a student the case was 
This The 


Instances Of this furnished by great biogra- 


hopeless. Was the invariable test. 


Ine if there were not back 


phies would be anus 


of them the pathos and tragedy of misunder- 
standing and criminal ignorance of parents 


and educators 
excelicnce and judged the capacity of every 
student by this infallible measure. 

With the 
domain of abstract and abstruse philosephy to 
that of a 


pending upon careful and unprejudiced inves- 


transfer of psychology from the 


-entific and inductive method de- 


tigation the sun ot a new educational era be- 


dominant note of modern 


is individual dite [- 


gan to rise. The 
educational psychology 
CNEES, 13 t] 


dividual has certain fundamental equipment 


‘is is meant that while every in- 


common to the race, such as instincts, each in- 
dividual because of hereditary and environ- 
mental influences is different from every other 
Individual and therefore cannot successfully 
be submitted to any educational scheme that 
would educate the members of a group and at 
the same time preserve intact a class standard. 
The doctrine of educational differences teaches 


who had only one standard of 
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that each individual 


standard of his own maximal efficiency. By. 


instead possesses _ thie 
yond this he cannot go, let the school equipment 
be ever so scientific or well financed. This may 
sound like fatalism but whatever it may |) 
theologically it certainly is true pedagogical 
that individuals differ mentally and that thi, 
difference requires scientific treatment on tly 
part of the teacher. 

MENTAL DIFFERENCES 


It should be noted, however, that this dif. 
ference of mental equipment is not chiefly one 
of capacity to learn. It is chiefly a difference 
of mental modus operandi, For example, some 
people learn much better through the eye tha 
the the 


equipment. Still others are of the motor type. 


through ear: others have reverst 
Given the same subject-matter and an average 
class of boys and girls seme will learn this 
subject-matter more quickly than others. Som: 
may have no difficulty and others may neve! 


Why? 


cause the first tvpe are the brilliant student- 


learn it. Formerly it was said be- 
and the second class include the stupid or th 
slow. 
the 

method favorable to the first group and less 


The facts are, however, that probab!) 


teacher was accustomed to employ a 


favorable to the latter. A reversal or chang 
of methods according to the mental type of 
the latter 
creased the enrollment of the first group. In 


group) probably would have in 


other words, by means of supervised study 01 
the careful attention to each pupil as a distinct 
individuality with habits of learning peculiar 
to his tvpe or to himself the general efficienc) 
of a class can be greatly improved and ¢xc! 
member of a class be given a fairer chance of 
progress. 

Supervised study then does not mean lhe!p- 
ing the pupil to study in the sense of working 
his problems for him or writing his conpo- 
sitions or making his rabbit-traps as the wr ter 


found at a certain school exhibit where org: 
inal work on the part of the pupils was (r= 


trated by 


non-ethical parents. Super) > 


study does not mean destroying initiat ol 


originality. It does not mean soft ped: 202) 
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i) absence of correct discipline. Super- 
«| study means that method of instruction 
yans of which the teacher so presents the 
jot-natter in hand that every pupil! is 
jven an adequate opportunity to understand 


af jiaster its various problems. Supervised 
uly is concerned not so much with hearing 
sons as with learning lessons. The teacher 
» is trying to teach her pupils how to study 
Recitation 


ods we must have, of course, for reviews 


.yot interested in memory feats. 


ye essential and summaries are indispensable. 
jut with a thoroughly organized supervision 
of study the teacher will find less need of the 
She will find in the study 
ule ground for class marks if she is wedded 
sich a method of class administration. 

llese conditions are no longer theory. So 
my schools in the middle and extremely 


time recitation. 


estern states have adopted one of the many 
ethods of supervised study and with such en- 
collraging suecess that it may be said that this 
ivype of class-room management is fast becom- 
uy the only one worth while. It would be in- 
‘apidly the many plans 
This article, however, will 


teresting to review 
woW In operation. 
se most serviceable probably if the most suc- 
cessful of these plans is discussed and a word 
rtwo added on the technic required to insure 
siccess In the direction of study. 


DIVIDED RECITATION PERIOD 


Principals and teachers in Virginia doubt- 
- hesitate to adopt this method because they 
fear it would involve a confusing readjustment 
ty an already hard-won daily schedule. By 
ie introduction of the divided recitation-pe- 
rod supervised study can be adopted without 
the slightest change in the daily schedule. 
This method of dividing the recitation period 
tween reciting and studying has been found 
siweessful in several schools, notably the high 
in Newark, New Jersey, and in Cairo, 
lllincis. It is simply the reduction of the 


] 1 
“MTLOC 


mount of time usually devoted to hearing les- 
“ns and spending considerable time on a more 
thorough exposition of the assignment and ob- 
vrving the pupils attack this assignment. In 


algebra, for example, a large part of the hour 
would be spent on the assignment, with sev- 
eral illustrations on the board by the teacher 
and cone or two examples of this assignment 
worked by the class in the teacher's presence. 
Whenever the pupils show vagueness or inac- 
curacy the teacher deals with the needy enes 
asking direct or leading gue-tions but never 
pupil The 


teacher simply halts a pupil who is using a 


giving the any information. 
wrong procedure, asks him why he is using 
this method, what is the meaning of the rule or 
principle involved in these problems, etc., ete. 
It will be found that in a large number of 
cases the pupils have not read the problem 
correctly. 

The writer served as study-coach at a west- 
ern high school and found that difficulties 
mathematics were due chiefly to two causes. 
First: the assignment had been given hastily 
just as the closing bel! was ringing or when 
given Was not sufficiently clear and definite, or 
adequately illustrated, and second: the pupils 
misread the text, omitting important words or 
failing to note the importance of the state- 
ments in the problem. Under supervised study 
beth of these faults would be avoided. From 
one angle supervised study is simply an elabo- 
rated assignment. The next lesson is made so 
clear and sufficient time is taken that every 
pupil is given a chance to grasp its details. 
This is fair to the pupil. Nothing is gained 
by an austere, autocratic attitude on the part 
of the teacher. Knowledge is not esoteric or 
It belongs to everybody and 
everyone ought to have a chance to get as 


aristocratic. 
much of it as possible. Teaching is not tell- 
ing or testing, it is guiding and helping others 
to get knowledge. 

So far as the writer knows there is no state- 
course of study that limits teachers to any 
special method of class-room instruction. The 
amount of material in the course is to be com- 
pleted but how is left unsaid. Now, it has 
been found in several schools that by means 
of supervised study not only is the required 
amount of material completed but there is ad- 
ditional time for further elaboration, for re- 


views, for practical applications. The reason 
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for this is quite evident. As soon as_ the 
teacher realizes that hearing lessons is less 
important than knowing that each pupil can 
work independently the tasks so far assigned 
she will depend upon the study lesson for her 


If the pu- 
pils understand the problems and give evi- 


judgment of the pupils’ progress. 


dence of this in the study period why spend 
any more time on the assignment? ‘The next 
day's recitation may begin with a brief review 
of the preceding day's work. Pupils who are 
still vague may be dealt with in the study pe- 
riod while the others proceed with the ad- 
vanced work. If the assignment has been suf- 
ficiently clear the teacher will find that the 
majority of the class can proceed with the new 
lesson. There will then be ample time to deal 
with the retards. This recognizes individual 
differences for in dealing with each retard the 
teacher may discover that her general method 
does not suit this or that pupil’s mental type 
and therefore the explanations can be repeated 
in a manner more satisfactory to these types. 


DIRECTION OF STUDY 


In Columbia, Missouri, about one-third of 
the hour is devoted to hearing lessons and the 
remainder is given over to direction of study. 
It will be found better to leave the amount of 
time devoted to direction of study flexible. 
The nature of the difficulties, the weather, the 
physical condition of the pupils will determine 
to a considerable extent the time necessary for 
this work. In Joliet, Illinois, double periods 
provide for forty minutes of recitation and 
forty minutes of study in Algebra, Geometry, 
German and a few other subjects in the first 
With such an 


arrangement the home study is reduced to a 


and second high school years. 
minimum. Conversation with the teachers and 
his own observation of the methods involved 
convince the writer that any of these schemes 
which divide the time between recitation and 
study within a single or double period are not 
only a great economy of time but they pro- 
duce results far beyond expectation. 
Supervised study has well been called the 
laboratory method applied to subjects usually 
treated in a more formal way. 
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goes from desk to desk quietly, glancing at the 


work of the pupil and whenever necessay 


stopping a wrong procedure with an individ. 
ual recitation, so to speak, in which the pup 
is required to show exactly his knowledge of 


rule or principles. Or pupils may go to the 
This latter method is less sy. 


cessful, however, for it is only too true that 


teacher’s desk. 


children most in need of proper assistance fre. 
quently are least eager to avail themselves of 
When the teacher goes from desk t 


help. 
desk or from one blackboard slate to the other 
the work of each pupil is observed and no one 
can escape. 

The school should be the place where indi- 
ther 
learn how to reason, how to judge, how tw 


viduals learn to use their minds, where 
memorize, how to organize. The mediaeval 
method of rote memory has controlled school 
systems too long. The business world, profes- 
sional life, any form of social or economic ac- 
tivity require men and women who ¢an form 
decisions, and solve problems in the least pos- 
sible time. The world at large puts a_ pre- 
mium on the individual whose self-confidence 
is backed up by the power of knowing how. 
With the immense expenditure of money for 
public education in this country it is not too 
much to expect that a large share in the prep: 
aration of such citizens rightly falls upon the 
teacher. How to study, how to learn, after 
all, are more essential than a knowledge of 
dead languages and philosophical mathemat- 
ics. If in each subject the teacher spends con- 
siderable time in showing the pupils how te 
attack new lessons, how to link past know! 
edges with new facts, how to outline, sum- 
marize, weigh, and to some extent memorize 
the various parts of the courses of study it 
likely that the school output will be less open 
to criticism. 

All of this means a well informed. a wel! 
trained, a consecrated teacher. Mere prote> 
sionalism is insufficient. Sympathy base ! on 
psychological insight, variety of method -tim- 
ulated by the recognition of individual « tle 
ences, patience born of hopeful experiency wi!) 


contribute toward a_ teaching — person ity 


The teacher which is the sine gua non of supervised ~:'\\\Y: 





rel 
me 





] 
Wi 


zt 


pen 
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LOUDOUN COUNTY MEDICAL INSPECTION 


Startling Conditions Developed as to Health of School Children 


ROY K. FLANNAGAN, M. D., District Health Officer 


1.300 children of Loudoun do not attend public 
school. 

Twenty-eight per cent of Loudoun children have 
had eyes, 

Forty-four 
large tonsils, 

filty-eight per cent 


per cent of Leudoun children have 


of Loudoun children have 


bad teeth. 

Nine per cent of Loudoun children are hard of 
hearing. 

Twelve per cent of Loudoun children are thin 


and pale. 

Fifty per cent of these handicapped children are 
ot of touch with physician and dentist and will 
rnain untreated unless some plan is devised to 
meet the need, 


lhe JoURNAL urges every superintendent, 

‘ier and trustee in Virginia to read the 
olicial report printed below, and the plan 

lopted by the Loudoun county people to meet 
ie crying need for medical inspection in their 

iwols. What a splendid blessing for the 
“ate if every county in Virginia would fol- 
low this admirable plan. Here is the report: 

Following the lines laid down in the Orange 
County School Survey reported last vear, an- 
other countrywide school inspection was un- 
dertaken this year in Loudoun county begin- 
ning the second week in January. This com- 
prehensive survey was made possible through 
the co-operation of the Federated Society for 
Community Betterment. This progressive or- 
“nization whose headquarters are at Hamil- 


in. agreed to pay the traveling expenses of the 


ispectors and so with the active assistance of 
the division superintendent of schools, Mr. 
\’. G. Edmondson, the work was carefully 
tapped out. All of the schools of the county 
were listed in route order with the number of 
ppils opposite the name. Estimates were 
then made as to number of pupils possible of 
uspection each day, taking into account ease 
of access and distance to be travelled. Then a 
vhedule was made by weeks with tentative 
provisions at various points for night lectures. 
The work then proceeded and was completed 
in the number of davs calculated. The feder- 


ite society constantly kept in advance of the 


inspectors, arranging for entertainment in the 

homes of school patrons, and even providing 
. . 3 

lunches at many points in order to save time. 


LOUDOUN COUNTY 


The county of Loudoun, which is located in 
the northernmost part of Virginia, has an area 
of five hundred and nineteen (519) 
The Potomac river is its northern 
boundary, and the Blue Ridge mountains its 
western limit. The general topography of the 
country is rolling, but it is traversed about its 
middle from north to south by a low mountain 
range. It has an electric railroad bisecting 
it from west to east, from the Blue Ridge 
mountains to Washington, D. C., which city 
is about 20 miles from the county seat. The 
county is covered by a good system of roads. 
It has a population of 21,167, one-third only 
of which are negroes. It is a county given al- 
most wholly to agricultural pursuits, with no 
large towns. Leesburg, the county set, has 
1,600 people. None of the others has as many 
as 500, though some of the towns, notably Pur- 
cellville and Round Hill, are growing rapid- 
ly. The average of prosperity is high, since 
the soil is unusually fertile and well adapted to 
grazing and fruit growing. There is perhaps 
less wooded area in Loudoun than in any other 
county of the State. Such is the scene of our 
school inspection. On the face of things it 
would seem that Loudoun should make as 
good a showing in the physical condition of 


square 
miles. 


its children as anywhere in rural Virginia. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


The same methods of inspection were pur- 
sued in Loudoun as in Orange. an account of 
which was fully given in bulletin 590 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, with the single 
exception of weights and height which were 
omitted, the data as to these points not being 
available. 
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POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT 


The scheol population of Loudoun is re- 


corded as 5.649. the enrollment 4.362. but 
there were present Ol) the clay of inspection 
2 DOF children. 1 YSi 


only Loudoun children 


apparently are not enrolled at all in public 
schools and sds of those on the school books 
were not in attendance. 

The enrollment of negroes was 852 short of 
the scheol population, the percentage of at- 
tendance of those enrolled reached 57 or 475 

While in 


the white schools out of 3.529 only 2.029 were 


) 


out of 833 and two schools missing. 


present or about 5S per cent with only one 


school missing. The average age of white 
children in one-room schools was 10 plus with 
boys and girls on a par, in the colored one- 
room schools the girls averaged only 9 vears. 


while the bovs were 11. 


yes.—2s per cent of 2423 children whose 
eves were tested were defective that is at 
least 20 30, and 8 per cent were seriously so 


or 20 40 and over, 

It is interesting to note that the pupils’ eyes 
in the high schools were only 26 per cent de- 
fective as compared with 30 per cent in the 
one-room white and 32 per cent in one-room 
colored schools. 

The pres lous Inspection ot eves (in Orange \ 


showed that serious eve defects were more 
prevalent in high scheol children being 7 per 
cent. as compared with 4+ per cent in one-room 
schools. 

In this inspection serious defects are also 
7 per cent in high school children, but in one 
room white schools they are 9 per cent, and 
in the colored 8. This reversal of figures in 
different rural localities rather discourages at- 
tempts at explanation. 

Tleaving—There were 2.451 children tested 


for hearing by 





a Whisper at 20 feet. and 9 
per cent showed some defectiveness. This pro- 
portion was that of the high schools, while 
11 per cent was found in ene-room white and 
6 per cent in the colored schools. In the 
Orange inspection the proportion was 44 per 
cent for one-room and 124 per cent for high 


schools. 


Ton ‘ls, 
spected and 44 per cent were found to haye 
Fifty-three pel 
cent were found in the one-room white scliools. 


2.505 children’s throats were jp. 


abnormally large tonsils. 
and 40 per cent in the high schools and in the 
negroes. 

Adenoids were less in evidence, but showing 
34 per cent in the one-room white schools and 


24 and 25 per cent in colored and high schools, 


respect ively. 


BAD TEETH 


Teeth. 


inspected, 58 per cent were found to have de- 


Of 2.505 children whose teeth wer 


caved ones. the one-room white school showing 
63 per cent, while the colored and high schools 
were ob per cent and 54 per cent, respectively, 
When, 


teeth involved, we find that there are only 2 


however, we look at the permanent 
per cent to be found in cne-room white, while 
the high schools show 26 per cent of decay 
and the negroes 24 per cent. 

Glands. 


amined for enlargement, and in 2.505 children 


The glands of the neck were ex- 


it was found that either the posterior and an- 
terior cervical glands were in evidence in 3! 
, D 


per cent of cases, the negroes showing 54 per 
cent. the high school pupils 33 per cent. and 
the one-room white only 24 per cent. The 
tonsillar glands, so called, were a much more 
constant quantity. These are well up under 
the angle of the jaw and seem to bear a more 
definite relation to bad teeth than to swollen 
tonsils. Four and one-half per cent of the 
children in the one-room white schools showed 
these enlargements, while in the negroes onl) 
24 per cent, and in the high schools only 1! 
per cent were in evidence. 

Nutrition—In regard to nutrition, it) was 
observed that the negro was considerably |» 
hind the white child as he showed 16 per vent 
under nourishment. while the hieh schoo! p 
pils came next with 12 per cent, and i thi 
one-room white school it was enly 9 per « 


ANAEMIA 


When the skin color was ce 


Line Wee 
into account. it was found that in the cone 
room white schools the boys showed o1 
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yor ont of anaemia, while the girls registered 


jitly more than 5 per cent. In the high schools 


4 - the boys that made the poorest showing, 


aving 7 per cent anaemia and the girls only 


\ cent, 
) vptions were negligible, since there were 
oily four cases of scabies found in 2,500 chil- 
Jren. and practically nothing else of an erup- 
‘ive nature In evidence. 

li «/nation.—A very small percentage of 
‘ie pupils of Loudoun showed scars of suc- 
cessful vaccination, 23 per cent being the aver- 
ve, the proportion being little higher in the 
high schools. The inspector took occasion to 
mment on this fact in every public gather- 
ag which he addressed, emphasizing the dan- 
wr to Which this state of affairs subjected the 
When in the vicinity of Lovetts- 
ville. near the Maryland line, an eruption 
which proved to be smallpox was discovered 
by accident in several families, fortunately not 
y in touch with the public school. The 
iiter was brought immediately to the atten- 
tion of the county school and health authori- 
les and a vigorous vaccination campaign was 
itonce started. By this prompt action, what 
tireatened to be a serious outbreak was kept 
to the families first involved. 


] 
iren. 


arect 


The school chil- 
dren of Loudoun are now well vaccinated. 
Pie vious sickness —When the children were 
juestioned regarding the illnesses from which 
‘ey formerly suffered, it transpired that only 
2 per cent had never been sick with the in- 
leetious diseases of childhood, 
“7 per cent had had whooping cough. 
!l per cent had had measles. 
* per cent had had chickenpox. 
o2 per cent had had mumps. 
1.5 per cent had had typhoid fever. 
1.5 per cent had had pneumonia. 
‘ per cent had had scarlet fever. 
‘© per cent had had diphtheria. 


UNNECESSARY SCOURGES 


It will doubtless never be known to what 
exterit. these unnecessary scourges have been 


sponsible for the defects so plainly discern- 


le in the children cbserved. but it can be 


‘uid with absolute truth that no child ever 


passed through the mill of measles, whooping 
cough, mumps and chickenpox without  sub- 
jecting his constitution to a strain which leaves 
its imprint for years, and yet at least one half 
of all rural children inspected report having 
had these many were handi- 
capped with the effects of others more violent 
in their nature. To the unchecked ravages of 
these little foxes, which are spoiling the vine- 


diseases, and 


vards of rural childhood, as much as to any 
other cause must be due the appalling discrep- 
ancy between the results of city and rural 
medical inspection. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, chairman of health 
problems of the National Council of Educa- 
tion, taking all of the rural and city statistics 
available to date (1914) including the Orange 
county figures, finds that in the cities the per- 
centages range as in the following table: 

Eve defects—City, 13.48: rural, 21.08. 

Ear defects—City, 1.28; rural, 4.78. 

Tonsils—City, 16.42: rural, 28.14. 

Teeth—City, 33.58; rural, 48.8. 
with other defects in proportion. 

This speaks for the need of health organiza- 
tion in the county as nothing else can 

The city guards its schools and makes them 
the sanitary lighthouses of the community. In 
the country but few safeguards are ever 
thrown about them to stop their time honored 
disease incubating function. The city inspects 
its children regularly and follows them to their 
homes by regularly employed visiting nurse> 
who. by personal contact in the home and by 
the use of trained common sense induce sor- 
rection of the defects the inspector finds. 

Such a system can be made practicable for 
the county and must eventually become part 
Follow- 
up work must be the complement of school in- 


of the social machinery of rural! life. 


spection, or there can be small justification for 
the trouble and expense of it all. The coun- 
try community must find a way to reach the 
heedless. the ignorant and the poverty stricken 
and lift from their offspring the burden of 
preventable handicap, or the gap between he 
health of the city child and the country child 


will never be closed. 
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LOUDOUN COUNTY LEADS 
Loudoun county is undertaking to do that 
very thing. As beautiful and as prosperous a 
county as it is, it yet has a larger percentage 
of defects amone its children than Orange. a 
as a whole lacks many of Lou- 
The Federated Society of 


Loudoun, immediately upon being informed of 


county which 


doun’s advantages. 


existing conditions. proceeded to devise plans 
for meeting the needs of the situation. 

The director was called into conference. and 
the following plan was proposed: 

“That 


ple. active in 


committees of three influentia! peo- 
gool works. be appointed in 
every school center in the county. 

“These committees to endeavor to interest 
the various school. social, civie, religious, bene- 
ficial and fraternal organizations of their sev- 
eral communities in the health betterment 
work. 

“It was also suggested that every live or- 
vanization be asked to contribute a stated 
amount regularly, each contributing society to 
be an affiliating part of a county wide organi- 
zation and have representation on its directo- 
rate. .A wide membership in the whole feder- 
ation to be invited, no qualification to be re- 
quired save pevment of a nominal fee. Sus- 
taining memberships were also to be provided 
for in order that generous individuals might 
hasten the eood work. Tt was proposed that 
the meney raised be used to employ rural vis- 
iting nurses who would visit the various com- 
munities of the county. spending some time in 


n general do the same work so 


each, and 
splendidly accomplished by the school and in 
structive nurses of our larger cities.” 

adopted, 
a large meeting in Purcellville. 


The plan was elaborated and 
launched at 
Committees were named in fifteen school cen- 
ters of the county. <A 


printed setting forth in detail the actual con- 


pamphlet was also 


ditions existing in the county, and the way 
it was proposed to meet the issue. The work 


is now going forward. and great interest is 


cr 
manifested evervwhere. 
In anticipation of the nurse’s work, how- 


ever, 2 letter was sent out from this office to 


the parent of each defective child ady sing 
them that they seek competent advice. 


THE SCIFOOL BUILDINGS AND ENVIRON MEN’ 


The school children of Loudoun are in every 
instance housed in buildings built for school 
purposes and owned in fee simple by the 
There are fourteen consolidated 
Loudoun, most of them, 
Hillsboro, Hamilton and 


Unison, were sadly in need of better and large, 


county. 
graded schools in 
however, notably 
quarters. 

Of the S81 buildings the county over, there 
were eleven built of stone, six of brick, sixty- 
three of wood and three of logs, these last 
were negro schools. 

The character of construction of the schoo 
buildings found was worthy of _ praise. 
Though many of them were old, those occu- 
pied by white children were in the main ample 
in size for the number of pupils, and in the 
case of the stone buildings rather dignified in 
appearance, each with a bell cupola upon it, at 
the rear of the building. None of the one- 
room buildings had the windows arranged for 
proper lighting, but were of the rectangular 
type with three or four windows to each: sie. 

These buildings were generally in isolated 
places and for the most part unprovided with 
ample play space, the grounds indeed showing 
in but few instances any attempts toward 
beautification. Thirty-six of the one-room 
white schools had grounds of one acre or less. 
while only 11 were more than one acre in ex- 
tent. 

Only two of the colored schools had grounds 
of more than one acre, and just seven, or one- 
half of the total number of graded schools 
were provided with over one acre of })lay- 
ground. 

A number of the high schools, notably Lin- 
coln, Round Hill, Ashburn and Middlelurg. 
Lincoln s«)ool 
exceptionally beautiful and = san tary 


however, had ample grounds. 
is an 
building. having ten 


) 


acres or more \ 
nice orchard attached. But few scho 
the State are better fitted by environmen! (nt 


other advantages for good agricultural! 





Ing 


| 





flarded from 
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i of note that there is no evidence there 
evelopment of these latent possibilities 
‘ining the Loudoun youth on the farm. 
out of the fourteen high schools and 
ly five of the one-room schools (one 

showed evidence of the aesthetic spirit 
the care bestowed upon the surroundings, 


others apparently cared little about such 


fhe cubie air space in the white one-room 
ols was 254 cubit feet per pupil, and in 
the colored it averaged 202. 


COLORED SCHOOLS CROWDED 


e colored schools were in many instances 
| crowded, the average attendance being 
‘while the whites averaged 28. The graded 
wl. in Loudoun with very few exceptions 
eve of modern construction and equipment 
-ince these were built in accordance with 
Board of Edueation plans, less attention 
is pald by inspectors to interior data con- 


7 


erning them. 
Livhting.—To show the difference in light- 
ny of the two types, it is only necessary to re- 
ik that the one-room white schools averaged 
is square feet of light, the colored 67 and the 
waded schools 156. Most of the rooms had 
shades, 11 one room white, four col- 
cel and four graded being unprovided. There 
vere only 12 school buildings in the county 
vl did not have ample seating capacity for 
te children, two of these were consolidated 


WINdOw 


graded schools and four were occupied by ne- 
woes. "These little school rooms also showed 
in appreciation of paint and whitewash as a 
wall decoration. Seventy out of a total of 81 
il thus been treated. One high school only 
wed an absence of paint. 
Fifty schools in Loudoun 
ial their water supply within easy access. 





Woter Supply. 


tiouegh there were seven high schools which 


‘ul to transport drinking water 200 yards or 
and 24 others subject to the same in- 
ivcnience, Forty of these water sources were 
‘ell protected and good, 25 were inadequately 


contamination and 


outside 
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splendidly equipped school, but it is classed as doubtful, while 16 were positively 


dangerous, being subject to pollution con 
stantly and no safeguards whatever provided. 

Water Delivery—tn 57 schools coolers had 
been installed, 24 however still clung to the 
open bucket. Individual cups were being used 
for the most part in 65 schools, but there were 
two high schools which failed to provide them. 
Twelve other schools continued their co 
merce in saliva with its sequence colds and 
exanthemata from the edge of the common 
The trade in mouth secretions 


com- 


drinking cup. 
is very brisk in a school where pencils are as 
often in the mouth as in the hand and where 
chewing gum, candy and fruit are swapped 
continually. It ought not therefore to be 
necesary to instruct teachers to insist that each 
child bring its own drinking cup. 

DANGER 


FROM SEWAGE 


Sewage Disposal—In respect to this im- 
portant matter. it should be stated at the out- 
set that an attempt has been made by the 
school authorities of Loudoun to conform to the 
State law requiring sanitary privies, but here 
as elsewhere in Virginia the real significance of 
the regulation is but rarely appreciated. There 
are (or were ut the time of inspection) eight 
schools in the county which are adequately 
fitted with proper closets for the disposal of 
human wastes. Four of these are high schools 
with modern sewage disposal arrangements. 
thus leaving only four provided with the reg- 
ulation fly proof sanitary privies for boys and 
for girls. Three more had one sanitary privy, 
one of these was a high school. Forty-nine 
had two privies of the usual insanitary type. 
and at 20 school houses the boys were forced 
to go to the woods for lack of any kind of 
closet facilities. One lone school, regarding 
nny kind of privy as a superfluity for girls 
or for boys, still adhered to the primal rule. 
It was also true that at several places where 
privies of the old type were existent. they 
were so ramshackle and uninviting as to put 
a premium upon their non-use by the chil- 
dren. 


Sanitary privies entirely apart from health 
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considerations are ai social and educational! 


necessity. but they must be used. and to in- 


Vite tse they must be clean and comfortable. 
To this end, more attention must be paid) by 
superintendents, trustees. teachers and pupils 
to this little building. The measure of social 
advance In a given community may be predi- 
and sanitation and the 


cated by cleanliness 


real index of real cleanliness must be = satis- 
factory disposal of human excreta. 

I would suggest a monitor system at every 
school where some definite boy or bovs shall 
under penalty and for reward, be made re- 
sponsible for the cleanliness and proper treat- 
ment by the boys of the properly constructed 
and convenient privy which must be built for 
them. 


girls, which to their credit be it said, rarely 


The teacher can supervise that of the 


if ever needs radical attention. 


CRYING NEED FOR INSPECTION 


In conclusion, IT will merely call attention 


to the table of average ages by grades which 
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ends the statistical summary of the Loudouy 
survey. The main point of interest being th, 
comparative backwardness of the colore:| pu 
pil. Whether this is due to natural stupidity, 
lack of opportunity or to a less efficient eracd 
of teaching, I leave for the educaters to de. 
termine, and if possible apply such correctiye 
influences as they may. 

The inspectien of these Loudoun schools jp. 
dicates with even greater emphasis than jy 
Orange the erving need for such work iy 
country districts. The further fact that gen. 
eral prosperity and splendid farming facil- 
ities have apparentiy no inherent determining 
influence on the healthfulness of the schoo) 
child should arouse our splendid rural popula- 
tion to the necessity of taking definite steps 
to carry forward both social inspection and 


the even more important follow-up werk. 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Occupation and Industrial Work for December 


FANNIE W. DUNN, Farmville, Va. 


CHRiSTMAS GIFTS 


Handwork is likely at any time to be of in- 
terest to children, with their large fund of 
Vitality and energy. and their instinctive de- 
As 


have 


light in bodily activity and construction. 
the 


something to give away increases the natural 


Christmas draws near, desire to 


attractiveness of “making things.” The wide 


awake teacher will utilize these interests and 
and will help her pupils to decide 
upen vifts of 


Every one. from the first primaries to the big- 


impulses, 


and to make various kinds. 


gest boys may have a share in the holiday 


preparations and the Christmas spirit. Every 
one can make something. Very little wme 
need be taken from the regular recitations to 


Most of the work 
ean be dene by the pupils unaided and un- 


give necessary instructions. 


super\ ised, in their seat periods, after the first 


preliminary directions. In seme cases, the 


older children can help the little folks if they 
find themselves in difficulties beyond their 
powers. 

What shall be made depends upon the age 
of the children, the materials obtainable, th 
tools and equipment at hand, and the speci 
ability of the teacher. Each one will possibly 
have a special type of werk in which she feels 
most proficient, one in sewing, embroidering. 
etc.. another in weaving, a third in woodwork. 
Naturally, therefore, no two schools are 


The follow 


ing are suggested as a basis for selection 


ee. 


likely to select the same articles. 


They may call to mind others that have nol 


been mentioned. 


WEAVING AND SEWING 
For the smallest children simple w ng 
and sewing is possible. Paper, rags, or 7 |)!" 


may be used for weaving. Of paper the: ma) 








Fell: 


CT 


ng 


hey 


elr 
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yake sachets, blotter tops, or baskets. Any 
Jndergarten supply house carries the paper 
mats and weavers, but they may be made by 
jie cuildven of the intermediate grades for the 
o| the primaries. The wrong side of wall 
per. With its soft cream color, may be used 
wake the mats, and any stiff colored paper 
for the Selid color wall paper is 
od. ‘To make the mats, measure and cut the 
ea colored paper any square or rectangular 
Rule a line 14 inches 
fom the edge all around, so as to leave a mar- 
vn of this width. On the lines thus drawn 
ithe right and left side of the paper, make 
Lrow of dots 4 inch apart, and join the oppo- 
sie dots with lines. With a very sharp knife 
or sliarp pointed scissors cut exactly on these 
tues. With the knife and a ruler a better re- 
silt can be obtained than with the scissors. Of 
paper that is to be used for 
weavers, cut strips 4 inch wide, and long 
enough to go across the mats from top to bot- 
tu. These strips, too, should be measured 
aud cut carefully. The simplest pattern in 
(lis weaving is over one and under one, but 
it is interesting to work out a variety of pat- 
over one and under two, over two 
Care should be taken 


weavers, 


pe and size desired. 


the colored 


terns, as. 
nl under three, ete. 
ty use harmonious colors for combination. To 
a sachet, use a square mat, and after 
Weaving into the pattern selected, fold it into 
| triangular shape, place inside a sheet of 
walding with sachet powder, and paste the 
Blotter tops should be woven 
Ninats cut the rectangular shape desired for 
‘le blotter, and pasted flat on a piece of stiff 
yiper or thin card, which may then be fast- 
eed to the blotters with gilt brads, or tied 
ith a ribbon bow. 


To imake a basket. take a rectangle of the 


elges together, 


real colored paper, 9 by 103 inches. On it 
li a line parallel to the top edge and three 


es frem it: a line parallel to the bottom 
ge. and three inches from it: a line parallel 


') the right edge, three inches from it: and 


ve parallel to the left edge. and three 
from it. When these lines are drawn, 


‘here will be a three-inch square at each cor- 
ler, Cut away these squares, cutting along 
‘ie two lines that form their inner sides. 


This 
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will leave a piece of paper shaped like a cross, 
with a three-inch square at each side, and a 
rectangle 3 by 4$ inches top and bottom. On 
the long edges of these two rectangles make 
Cut 
along these lines, making nine strips, each 4 


dots $-inch apart, and join by lines. 


inch wide, joined to the central rectangle. 
the bottom of the basket. 
Similarly, divide the two side squares into 4 
inch strips joined to the bottom of the basket. 
Bend these strips up square with the bottom, 
and weave over and under them with colored 
strips $ inch wide and 17 inches long. When 
one strip has been woven all around so that 
the ends meet, fasten them together with a bit 
of paste before putting in the next weaver, 
Complete the basket with a handle of the 
colored paper. pasted on, and fill it with home 
made candy, hazel nut meats, or popped corn. 


which is to be 


WOVEN RAGS 


Of rags may be woven small rugs for little 
sister’s doll house, or iron holders for mother. 
Make a loom of an old slate frame or of four 
slender strips of wood fastened together into 
a rectangle, with tiny nails } inch apart on 
the two short sides to string the warp threads 
on. Or use a sheet of very stiff cardboard, 
about 10 by 12 inches, and across the two 
short ends make small round holes } inch 
apart, which will serve the same purpose. Any 
stout string may be used for the warp threads; 
the woof is to be of rags. For a rug of this 
thin, soft are Muslin, 
silkaline, voile. or rags of similar thickness. 
sheuld be cut into strips about } inch wide. 
and the strips sewed together into long strips 


SIze, rags desirable. 


which should be wound into a ball for conveni- 
ence. For weaving needles large bodkins may 
be used, or darning needles if the eve is large 
enough to carry the rag strip. If nothing 
else is obtainable. a closed safety pin will 
serve. The rugs may be woven. hit or miss. 
or a border pattern may be worked out, using 
one color of rag for the body of the rug, and 
a harmonizing color for the stripe or stripes 
at the ends. One of these rugs, folded double 
and with the edges whipped together, makes 
If zephyr is obtainable. 


a good iron holder. 
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very pretty rugs may be worked out using it. 
If the teacher or 
the old fashioned art of spool knitting, it av 


any of the children know 
be used to make I) iht colored reins ot Z ‘plivr 
for little children. 

The girls of the intermediate and advenced 


grades may make pretty bags. aprons, auc p?l- 


low covers, Suggestions for these will be 
found in the various woman’s magazines. A 


happy use of native materials is the filling of 
small pillow cases with the dried needles of 


the pine. balsam fir, or other similar pungent, 


woody smelling trees, Such a pillow niakes 
a Welcome gift for a city friend, and 1s a de- 
sirable addition to the home couch. Its cover 
nay be decorated with a stencil design based 
Ipon the cone or long slender needles of the 


tree from which the leaves are obtaimed. 
HONEYSUCKLE VINE USED 

The boys and many of the girls can make 
baskets or tablemats for hot dishes of honey- 
suckle vine. woven as is usual in reed basket- 
rv. Small trays or receptacles may be made 
of pine needles. or grasses, wound round and 
round and sewed with silkaline or any stout 


Vines. 


used must be wet thoroughly before working. 


eord, orasses, or whatever is 


smal] 


and kept wet while being handled, to keep 


them from breaking. Any boy with a sharp 
knife and a little ingenuity can construct doll 


other thin wood 


furniture of cigar boxes or 
Toy boats are another 
problem. Of 


planks window boxes for flowers may be made. 
The wooed should be smoothly planed and the 


that may be available. 


favorite whittling stouter 


joinings well made. using nails with small 
heads that can be driven in so as to show very 
little. A strip of molding should be nailed 
across the top of each end of the box, to hold 
the sides from warping and springing away 
from the the 
These boxes should be painted a dark green. 


ends when box becomes wet. 


brown, or 
The resourceful teacher will see in such work 
as has been described above much opportunity 


gray. 


for vital work in the usual school subjects. 
The use of the ruler and simple fraction prob- 
lems. dealing with the half. may be based on 
the paper weaving suggested for the smaller 
This mat is 10 inches 


children. For example 
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long. We will leave a border 14 inches oy 
side. Hlow wide will the space in the 
middle be ¢ 
wide, can we cut in the middle of the mat, 
Or, here is a piece of wall paper 18 inche; 


each 
low many strips, each 4 ine) 


wide. Hlow many half-inch weavers can yoy 


make of it? These problems, and simila 
Ones, should be usec with the third and fourth 
grade children who are cutting the strips and 
mats for the primary children. The primaries 
themselves may count the number of strips iy 
a mat, measure the width of each strip and the 
width of the space that is cut into strips, an 
discover that, for example, 9 half inches make 
44 inches. They can also note the various ad- 


dition combinations possible in weaving. 
lor example, in weaving with six strips, there 
may be over one and under one, making six 
ones across the whole: over one and under t 

}-2+] 


and under three, making 3+-3 equal six: a 


making 1 +2 equal six; or over thiree 


so with mats containing eight, nine, and 


twelve strips, in which other combinations 
will be possible. 

The children who are weaving rag rugs ma\ 
study of the days of our great grandmothers 
or even nearer generations, when much of the 
family floor covering was made at home o! 
old fashioned hand If there is any 


one in the neighborhood who is skilled in this 


looms. 


old, and to-day revived craft, an opportunity 
should be sought to have the children visit her 
home. and learn from her something of how 
the work is done. Old spinning wheels may 
be available, and from observation and infor- 
mation from those who understand their use. 
the children may learn how the material of 
our clothing is made from the raw materials. 
Further study on this same topic may lead t 
a study of cotton, where it is raised. ani 
under what conditions. with the economic 
problem our Southern States are now facing 
on account of the European war and the (- 
minished demand for cotton for Eurcpean 
mills: a study of the wool raising ind\-try. 
and the lands where it is pursued, w the 
geographical conditions which make thi- lie! 
chief occupation: a study of silk worm.. 2! 
the people of Southern Europe or of 
eastern Asia. who largely engage in thi rk: 











, «dy of the Industrial Revolution, when the 
introduction of machinery caused factory pro- 
duction to take the place of the home weaving 
and spinning; or a study of the days before 
the Industrial Revolution, when the home was 
‘, center of manufacture for nearly all the ma- 
werials it consumed. If desired, primitive life 
nd the method of providing clothing and 
iten-ils followed by such people as_ the 
American Indians may be made a topic for 
sudy in this connection. 


STUDY OF ‘TEXTILES 


Nearly the whole school may share in this 
study of textiles, though it may be begun with 
the children who are engaged in weaving or 
making looms. Wherever it is possible, such 
topics. In Which the whole school may share, 
each, contributing or adding what is within his 
ability, are very valuable. They not only 
make possible economy of time, by combining 
temporarily a number of classes into one, but 
they have a social value, in that not all have 
identical work, but each adds something, and 
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‘takes away something, making the work really 


co-operative. 

Much opportunity is afforded for work in 
design in connection with nearly everything 
that is made. The selection of colors to be 
combined in the weaving, the patterns to be 
worked out by variation in the number of over 
and under strips, pretty arrangements of wide 
and narrow lines in the borders of the rugs, 
possible alternation of dark and light grasses 
in the basket work, the shape of the window 
boxes, the stencil or embroidery decorations on 
the pillow tops—all of these should be dis- 
cussed in the drawing period and definitely 
planned to obtain the most beautiful effect 
possible, before the work is actually begun. 
The teacher will be surprised to find how fer- 
tile the pupils are in suggestions, and how 
their perception and enjoyment of beauty may 
be developed by such means. Pictures of good 
designs are very helpful, as are well designed 
objects. With these as a basis of suggestion, 
the children should be encouraged to plan the 
construction and decoration of their own 
articles so as best to fit the use to which they 
are to be applied. 





CHRISTMAS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


KIRKLAND RUFFIN 


As the December days go by, the kinder- 
gartner sees the children gathering in excited 
groups at free-time and hears them eagerly 
recounting the list of their desires. The air 
's full of what they want and what they ex- 
pect of Santa Claus and the kindergartner 
stiles as she thinks of the wonderful oppor- 
‘unity that will be hers to give them the real 
meaning of Christmas—a different and yet a 
fur more satisfying view. 

The transition is not made at a_ single 
bound: every opportunity is given the chil- 
iren in a good kindergarten to work off that 
more boisterous conception of Christmas and 
with that end in view there is a joyous visit to 
the toyman’s shop. The children are gradu- 
illy led from their personal wants and expec- 
tations to the wants and expectations of oth- 


ers. Why is everyone so busy these days? Is 
it that all are preparing for their own pleas- 
ure or for that of others? There is someone 
whom all the children know whose pack is 
already heavy with the gifts he is making and 
buying. and whose head is brimming over 
with secrets and surprises in store for one and 
all. His eves are twinkling with anticipation 
of the joy that is his to give. The kindergart- 
ner in some such way and with the aid of 
numerous carefully selected pictures, songs, 
games and stories, gives the children the thrill 
that must come with giving and then she asks. 
“How would you like to be Santa Claus?” 
This is the magic moment when the children 
realize that they can be to other people all 
that Santa Claus implies. It does not take 
them long to decide to whom they shall give: 
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father and mother head the list, and why? 


The children lock surprised at such an un- 
they love them best in all 


necessary question : 


the world. Yes, that is just it. when we love 


Service is the true 


we always Want to give. 

expression of love and it is because God so 
loved the world and eave us the Greatest 
Gift that we are celebrating this Christmas- 


time in loving thankfulness and the love we 
feel in response to His awakening our desire to 
serve. 

The 
quaint old German picture that. while not ap- 
the beautifully 


Froebelian kindergartners have a 
eX- 


the 


propriate for season, 


presses the spirit of giving. It shows 
mother and children preparing a surprise for 
the father’s birthday 
sciously, is thinking of and working for them. 
The smallest tot. for the oth- 
ers, carries him her gift. only a little bunch 
of flowers that she has gathered. while in her 


while he. all uneon- 


unable to walt 


eves love and delight sparkle for supremacy. 
And surely that father will welcome such a 
itself, but made a treasure 
The 


picture reminds one again of the Holy Birth- 


token, valueless in 


by the wealth of love that prompted it. 


day that is being commemorated with so many 
gifts of love and gratitude for the All-Father 
and of the Master's promise that every gift 
even to a cup ot cold water to the least of his 
little ones. 
shall be accounted worthy. So we know that the 


if it is given in the right spirit. 


children’s simple and often crude little gifts, 
coming from the fulness of their hearts and 
given in perfect faith and trust. sre acceptable 
at least in God's sight. 
THE PERSONAL THOUGHT 

It is the thought. the personal effort and 
the self-denial that count and the kindergart- 
ner sees that the presents the children make 
for their parents shall embody all of these. 
Moreover, they must be neatly made, as pretty 
and as attractive as possible and must be some- 
thing the children would value. She lets them 
choese from out her store of materials what 
they think each parent would like best and 
find most 


useful—whether a book-mark, pen- 
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wiper, calendar, blotter, newspaper holder. 
picture frame, shaving pad, needle case oy 
some Other thing that is made possible by q 
Perry picture, a bit of cardboard or cloth, a 
thread of colored worsted perhaps or a_ piece 
of Christmas ribbon and only a small child's 
skill. The kindergartner suggests and directs 
but the work is all the children’s very own 
and so proudly and exultantly those little 
hearts beat as the already beloved gifts take 
definite shape beneath those swiftly moving 
and excited fingers. Now the children have 
their first real secret from their parents but 
the teacher shares it and its justification is the 
Christmas surprise The 
garten becomes a real Christmas shop. the 


for them. kinder- 
director now assuming the role of Santa Claus 
with the children as her staff of brownies and 
fairies and again each child acting as the jolly 
old elf. Finally the tree is brought in and 
the decorations are made entirely by the chil- 
dren and the »:fts are hung by them. 

The room is lovely with reproductions of 
the masterpieces of the most famous _paint- 
ers—pictures that have been examined and 
discussed in the kindergarten from the begin- 
ning of the session. There are, too, in ev- 
dence the more recently added pictures includ- 
ing “Holy Family.” “The Three Wise Men.’ 
“The Holy Night.” and many others illustrat: 
ing the Christmas theme, evergreen decora- 
tions are conspicuous, the tree occuples a cen- 
tral position and everything wears a_ holiday 
attire. On the day of the celebration the 
teachers and children are dressed in their best 
and stand ready to welcome the kindergarten 
parents who have previously been invited and 


whom the kindergartner has prepared to ap- 


preciate the children’s efferts which liave 
meant so much to them. To illustrate this 
point let me digress just a moment. 


Not 
a little boy came running back in an avony 


long ago after dismissal for the «ay. 


of tears and blurted out between sobs that the 
thing he had made was lost and oh, he had 
wanted to take it home to mother! And 
when the work was found in his basket w here 
he had put it for safe-keeping, his little ‘ace: 
still wet with tears. became wreathed in les 








plece 
hild’s 
lrects 
OW) 
little 
take 
Ving 


hay e 
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an. the radiance would have gone to any- 
boiy s heart. I have often wondered what 
the mother said about that scrap of paper. 
pasted not so very straight and marred by 


finver-prints, perhaps, but representative of 


labor. self-control and patience and to the kin- 
Jergartner, at least, a promise of better things. 

| will assume that this vear all the parents 
ave children again at heart for our celebration 
and are enjoying and really entering into the 
As all cluster around the tree, the 


children sing: 


festivities. 


“There’s a wonderful tree, a wonderful tree 
The happy children rejoice to see, 
Spreading its branches year by year, 
It comes from the forest to flourish here. 
Oh. this 
wide. 
Is always and always blooming at Christ- 


wonderful tree, with its branches 


mas-tide. 


“But not for us children did this tree grow, 

With its strange, sweet fruit on each laden 
bough, 

For those whom we love we have made with 
care 


Each pretty gift you see hanging there. 

May this wonderful tree with its branches 
wide 

Bring joy to our friends at Christmas-tide. 


“Tis not alone in the summer's sheen, 

Its boughs are broad and its leaves are green, 

It blooms for us when the wild winds blow 

And earth is white with the feathery snow. 

And this wonderful tree with its branches 
wide 

Bears many a gift for Christmas-tide.” 


j 
Then they present the gifts and carefully 
wrap in tissue paper that are un- 
claimed and have them ready to send to the 
absentees. There are other Christmas songs 
and hymns that are scattered through the 
service and there is the Story of the Nativity, 
the most beautiful story ever told and the most 
conducive to gratitude and worship. All feel 
its magic power—from the smallest child who 
understands the simple language to the oldest 
grown-up who realizes most fully the Divine 
love that over a stable in Bethlehem shone as 
a star of hope to all mankind and justified 
that hope even on Calvary. 


those 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


Suggestions as to Increasing the Efficiency of the Pupils and Teachers Work 


SARAH C. BROOKS, Richmond City Schools 


lor the money invested, the State desires 
for her children a fair return in intelligence 
ind of habits that will render the possessor 
more efficient in the solution of life’s complex 
At the same time, every earnest 
teacher desires to increase the effectiveness of 
ier work. The State and the teacher some- 
times fail to co-operate, not so much from lack 
of. right spirit on the teacher’s part as from 


} 


ack of knowledge of the best way to use her 


problem. 


tools and material. 

Teaching children how to study definite sub- 
jects in an economical way, and how to ex- 
press their thoughts with force and clearness 


is the great business of the schools: and the 
teacher who knows how to assist in the devel- 
opment of this threefold power deserves the 
gratitude of any Commonwealth represented 
by its citizens. 

The child’s school day, in a_ well-graded 
school, is about equally divided into periods of 
recitation and study, while in an ungraded 
school that pertion given over to seat work 
and to study greatly overbalances the periods 
of recitation. In either case the study periods 
should be so managed that they bring valuable 
returns to the pupil in mastery over subject 
matter, in judgment. and discrimination of 
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points to be emphasized, and in growing habits 


of application to the task to be done. In lke 
manner, the recitation should be thought- 


provoking, the child an active participator in 


the exercise with something to show for his 
mental actis ity at the close of the period. 

It is essential in either case, both to good 
discipline and to the formation of mental hab- 
its which earry over into life outside the schoo! 
room, that children for definite 


With 


this idea in mind. which is the better teacher, 


learn to look 


aims or purposes for any given exercise. 


the one who assigns a specified number of 
paragraphs or pages of subject matter to be 
browsed over indiscriminately or to be mem- 
orized, or the one who assigns topics to be en- 
larged upon, statements to verify, comprehen- 
Which of the 
two methods gives individual power in mas- 
content of Undoubtedly 


sive questions to be answered 4 
tering the books ? 
the latter. 

This idea if put inte practice lavs heavy 
toll upon the teacher's time and energy at first. 
“Nevertheless, 
dred fold in good habits and in easy mastery 
She 


afterward” it returns a hun- 
of the subjects of the course of study. 
acquires the power of seeing through a multi- 
tude of details down to the fundamental prin- 


ciples to be evolved. Having gained this 
power, she will never again willingly return 


to piecemeal work amid the fogs of doubt and 


uncertainty. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


of the better 
let us consider the preparation of some topic 


By wavy of illustration way. 
in geography. say ef countries in North Amer- 
ica immediately adjoining our own. The sub- 
ject is covered in Frye’s Higher Geography in 
129-154 


carefully, and you will find them rich in in- 


five or six pages Read these pages 


formation. Read them again with the idea of 
discovering some unifying topic about which 
this material may be grouped, and you seek in 
vain. Instead of a continent intact, beautiful 
for its unity, we are away from the mainland. 
on a good-sized island, it is true, but outward 
South 


to the 


toward America with 


look 


bound never a 


backward unbroken conti 


oreat 
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nent, where home lies and friends maintaiy 
their helpful intercourse. 

Shall we seek a unifying idea, an inclusive 
topic large enough to hold them all, great 
enough to make the study seem worth while? 

Our American neighbors is not a new title 
surely, but it is inclusive, and at the same time 
suggestive enough in neighborliness to give 
the children a new point of view. Our neigh- 
bors live near us. In them we have a friendly 
Upon them we are more or less de- 
It is comforting to know, also, that 


interest. 
pendent. 
they are more or less dependent upon us. Th 
mutual relations wholesome, 


are Common, 


easily understood. 
PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 


Now, in every community there are people 


| 


who by strength, enterprise, superior intelli. 


gence, or other reasons, are foremost in social, 
business and civic affairs. They are depended 


upon, believed in, confided in, admired, re- 


spected. At the same time there are, in the 


same community, members less fortunate, less 


productive in good to the community, depend- 


ent upon the more fortunate ones for work or 
other means of subsistence. The world’s peo- 
ple are very much like the people of a given 
neighborhood. There are these who produce 
and those who consume, those who contribute 
much and those who produce little of the 
world’s commodities. Consequently, in order 
to understand the mutual give and _ take be- 
tween our neighbors and ourselves, we must 
study our neighbors from the standpoint of 

I. Distribution of Races. 

1. The less fortunate aborigines. 
a. Eskimos. 
b. Indians. 
2. The more prosperous European sett!ers. 

But as each family in a community has its 
home, where it feels secure and has oppertt- 
nity to progress in its own way, so each of our 
neighbors has its place or its country, in the 
midst of which it has a certain amount of lib- 
erty to grow and expand. So we must «0on- 
sider these countries as their homes. 

IT. Canada, Mexico, Central America nd 
the West India Islands. 
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WITH FRIENDLY EYES 


instead of assigning the subject matter, a 
}t at a time for uncertain ends and with 
unsatisfactory results, we may give point to 
study, and draw in one of the countries of 
North America by approaching our neighbors 
with friendly eyes to see what of worth each 
has to contribute to the others, and what our 
relations are. 

Trade Relations with our American neigh- 
bors. 

|. Distribution of Races. 

1. Aborigines. 

a. Eskimos. 

b. Indians. 

2. European settlers and proprietors. 

Il. Countries. 

Canada, Mexico, Central America and the 
West Indies. 

Now we are ready for a more detailed study, 
first for the purpose of directing the individ- 
ual efforts of the children, and second to en- 
ricli their experiences by contributions from 
our wider and more careful reading. 

Source Books—Frye’s Higher Geography, 
pages 17, 18; 34-5. Dodge’s Advanced Geog- 
raphy, pages 33-5; 34-42. McMurry’s Special 
Method in Geography, page 189, articles 19 
and 20. Tarr’s North America, pages 92-107. 
Carpenter's North America, pages 327-35; 
330-52: 353-76; 376-404. 

If the teacher can have but one source book 
Carpenter’s North America is the one of most 
worth. It supplies information on at least six 
subjects related to our topic. It is also so 
simply written that children in grades 6 and 
‘read with ease. 

Sub-topies sueceed under 

|. Distribution of Races. 

(Frye’s Higher Geography, pp. 17-18, 
Carpenter’s N. A., pp. 327-49). 

1. Eskimos. 

a. Appearance. Short, sturdy; coarse 
black hair and black eves. High 
cheek bones and broad, flat noses. 

b. Race—yvellow. 

ce. Dress and ornaments. Furs from 
head to foot. Fish-skin garments. 


Sometimes ivory in lips and noses. 
Tattooed faces. 

d. Homes. In summer skin huts. In 
winter ice huts, or snow huts. No 
settled abode. 

e. Occupation. Hunting seal and white 
bear; eider duck and eggs of sea 
fowl. Fishing. 

f. Means of travel. afoot; dog sledges; 
kyaks. 

g. Disposition. Gentle, peaceful, hos- 
pitable. 

h. Changes since coming of white man. 
In distribution, none; in religion. 
none; in numbers, little; in habits, 
little. Reason. 

Indians. a. Appearance. Tall, well-pro- 
portioned, strong. Black hair and 
eyes; high cheek bones; copper-col- 
ored skin. 

b. Race. Red. 


c. Dress and ornaments. Garments of 


to 


tanned skin, including moccasins; 
gaily-colored blankets; bead orna- 
ments; feather head dresses. 

d. Homes. Skin huts; sometimes “long 
houses.” No settled place of abode. 

e. Occupation. Hunters and fishers. A 
little crude farming. By whom. 

f. Means of travel. Afoot; canoes; 
ponies. 

g. Disposition. Proud, resentful, quar- 
relsome; brave. 

h. Changes since coming of white men. 
Now on reservations. Numbers 

decimated; wealth decreased; ‘hab- 
its degenerated; religious ideas 
changed. 

1. Causes of these changes. Tribe dis- 
agreement. Tribal wars. No domes- 
ticated animals save dogs and occa- 
sional ponies. Few agricultural pro- 
ducts. Crude farming. Food supply 
uncertain. Contact with white peo- 


ple. 
2. Reservations. 
a. Location. Indian Territory; North- 
ern New York: Florida; Minne- 
sota: North Dakota: Washington. 
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the government. 

Life on reservations. Each Indian has 
Children 
the government. In 


(owned by 


a small darm. provided 


with <chools hy 
need, vrovernment supplies 


food to the Indians. 


eases of 


D Muropean Settlers. 


a. Nationalities. French, English. 


Seoteh, Dutch, Germans, Span- 
iards, Norwegians, Russians. 

b. Effect of climate in selecting new 
homes. 

ce. “Nationalities now having land pos- 


sessions in North America. Locate 
d. Changes in land ownership and how 
brought about. 

See page Li. 

*English, Scotch. Irish (French) in Canada 
Spanish and mixed races in the other neigh- 
boring countries. 

By treaties closing French and Indian Wars. 
(Name countries.) By con- 
By successful rebellion. 


By purchase? 
quest. 
LESSON PERIODS 

Having settled the most points of the great 
topic and its subdivisions, and having arranged 
in order the sub-topics and items, the next 
point to be settled is the number of lesson pe- 
riods required for their elaboration. The num- 
ber will depend in a measure upon the age and 
grade of the children, and the amount of pre- 
vious information aequired upon the various 
The time limit must also be modified 


subjects. 
manner of 


by the more or less exhaustive 
treatment, and the amount of supplementary 
reading required in connection with each of 
the subdivisions. For pupils of our sixth 
grades, the approximate 
topics might be three. with assignments of 


number of lesson 


text for study previous to each lesson. 
1. Eskimos. 

a. Reeall of 

tained through 

and sand table illustrations in the 


related experiences ob- 


blackboard lessons 
primary grades, and through read- 
ing and conversations later. 
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b. Recitation of text previously studied 
by the pupils, with maps and illus- 
trative material provided by teach- 
ers and pupils. 

contributed 


Supplementary matter 


from the teacher’s study. 
2. Indians. 
a. Recall of related experiences, similar 
to those above. 
b. Recitation of text, as above. 
c. Supplementary matter similar to that 
above, 
omparison of the present geograph- 
ical situation with that found when 
the European nations first explored, 
conquered or settled the various 
of North America. 


~ 


countries 
3. Europeans. 
a. Recall of related information gained 
from study of great explorers, such 
as La Salle, De Soto; settlements. 
such as Quebec, Jamestown, Ply- 
mouth, New York; French and In- 
dian Wars. 
b. Summary of topics; 
matter 


generalizations. 
Having subject arranged, is the 


teacher’s work completed? By no means. 
There vet remains the much more delicate task 
of planning for each lesson how most effec- 
tively to present the subject matter; and it 
will also be necessary to make certain definite 
assignments for study in connection with each 
These assignments sometimes follow a 


precede. In_ the 


lesson. 
recitation, and sometimes 
former case the purpose is to enlarge upon and 
complete the matter presented during the reci- 
tation period. In the latter, they are for the 
purpose of giving the pupils means of con- 
tributing to the lesson certain material which 
they and the teacher consider valuable. 

In the next paper we will endeavor to pri 
pare plans for the several recitations. 


“Tommy,” asked the teacher, “on account of 
what do we celebrate Thanksgiving ?” 

“On account of turkey, chicken pie, pum 
kin pie, squash pie, mince pie, custard 
plum pie and pie.—Woman’s Home 


panion, 
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CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS AND WHERE TO FIND MATERIAL 


CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY, in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


lor some time past, we as a nation have 
heon searching for the best means of celebrat- 
ing the Fourth of July. a means which will 
keep the national holiday safe and sane, and 
which will give the greatest pleasure to the 
ereatest number. And so it has come about 
that, in place of noise and accidents, we now 
lave patriotic festivals, historic pageants, 
-lam battles, folk dancing and parades. Side 
by side with our re-organization of the Fourth. 
we as a nation are beginning to ask if our 
Christmas celebrations are all that they should 
be. Does our Christmas celebration bring us 
a sense of joyful participation? Are we put- 
ting actual meaning into our Christmas 
Eye festivities? Do we remember Christmas 
only by the gifts we received or by some 
happy festival in which we all took part? 

In many cities the awakening of a new 
Christmas spirit has already begun. Not only 
are there societies for the Prevention of Use- 
less Giving, but municipal Christmas trees are 
springing up on all sides. Last year New York 
had a giant tree placed in Madison Square 
where all could see it and feel that it was 
theirs—from the birds that pecked at its fes- 
toons of pop corn to the newsboys delighting 
in its candles of electric light. Boston had an- 
other such tree on its famous common. And 
in Boston, Cambridge and many other places 
the old English carols are being revived and 
sung by waits, who go about the streets carry- 
ing lanterns and tapers and often wearing the 
quaint and colorful costumes of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day. 

In no place should this new Christmas spirit 
be more manifest than in the country, where 
Christmas should draw all people together to 
work for a common cause—the Christmas cel- 
ebration in church or school. As a place for a 
Christmas celebration, the country town has 
many advantages which a city utterly lacks. 
ln the country there is more community in- 
terest, greater freedom and greater room for 
ngenuity. 


In planning your Christmas celebration, 
first of all decorate your church, hall or school- 
room with holly and pine. If these are not 
available, procure red and green Christmas-y 
festoons which can be had at about five cents 
a yard. They are attractive and save time 
and trouble. Also attractive for decoration 
are rolls of crepe paper with a frieze of pine 
trees, or Santa and his reindeer. They are 
very inexpensive and effective and can be used 
again and again. 

After you have decided on your decorations, 
plan your Christmas program of entertain- 
ment. It should include recitations, carols, 
and a play. Good anthologies will always 
have Christmas poems in them, and good short 
pieces can usually be found in the magazines. 
Use not only recitations that carry the spirit 
of Christmas, but tuck in a poem with a New 
Year feeling in it. 

For Christmas carols use either the well- 
known and beautiful hymns with which every- 
body is familiar, or select new carols—rcal 
carols which will come as a surprise. There 
are a number to choose from: “Selected 
Christmas Carols,” price 20 cents; published 
by Ditson & Co., Boston. Or, a more expen- 
sive book; “Selected Christmas Carols,” by 
I. L. Humphrey, price $1.50. 

Plays suitable for a Christmas celebration 
come under several heads: Plays for boys; 
plays for girls; plays for boys and girls; and 
plays for older and younger children. 

One play for boys is “The Father Christ- 
mas Play,” in which six boys take part. It 
is published in a book called “Folk Festivals,” 
by Mary Needham, at $1.25. “The Father 
Christmas play is given just as it was in Eng- 
land centuries ago, and contains the fight be- 
tween St. George and the Dragon. It is amus- 
ing, a bit of folk-lore, easy to costume, no 
scene-setting required, and plays about ten 
minutes; ages, eight to fourteen. 

A good play is “The Lost Reindeer.” by 
Laura Rountree Smith, suitable for a good- 
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sized Sunday School class, or a school. This 
the F. A. Owen Publishing 


Company, at 10 cents separately, or in a book 


is published by 


with eleven other plays, at 35 cents. 

In December Normal 
given “An Old English Christmas,” 
This 


entertainment 


1913. 


an indoor 


Instructor, was 


pageant. has made a very successful 


for school or Sunday School 


and has an educative value. Other very suc- 
cessful entertainments published in the Nor- 
mal Instructor are those that have the “Christ- 
mas-in-Other-Lands” theme. These 
given in December, 1903, and 1904, and No- 


vember, 1908. 


were 


A Russian play for Yuletide, with an easily 
managed indoor setting, a Russian dance and 
full directions for costuming, can be found in 


“The Silver Thread and Other Folk Plays,” 


price $1.25. From ten to twenty boys and 
girls can take part in it, but they will need 
a stage large enough for dancing. By the 
written “The House of the 


Heart.” which contains plays for children up 


same author is 


to fourteen years of age. The price is $1.25. 
There are two Christmas plays in the volume 
suitable for school or church use, one employ- 
ing eleven children, the other eight children. 

It might be weil to say a word here as to 
the possibility of including in the Christmas 
of “Lands 


them a 


celebration members Across 


the 


any 


Sea” who bring with score of 
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folk costume and tradition. In many a New 
Kngland mill town, in Western manufactur- 
ing districts, and “up-state” in New York 
there are apt to be foreign citizens who could 
lend a colorful and unusual note to your Yule- 
tide celebration. Let your young people dis- 
cover, if they can, how the Hungarians and 
Poles spend Christmas. What are the Swed- 
ish and Norwegian Christmas legends? Could 
they be portrayed in tableaux? What is the 
German legend of St. Boniface? How do the 
children of Holland receive their Christmas 
Would not your audience like to 
Are there 
any Syrians who will dance for you? Have 
vour foreign peoples any songs they can sing. 
any folk dances they can do? Will they wear 
Have they any for- 
eign handiwork, any toys or trinkets that they 


presents ? 
hear some French-Canadian noels? 


their national costumes? 


will displav? Here les a mine new and un- 
Here and customs that 
were old when our country was new. Let 
them play a part in your Christmas celebra- 
Let everybody, high and low, poor and 


explored. are arts 


tion. 
rich, add his quota of interest to your Yule- 
tide Festival. Make it a true Community 
Christmas through which runs the message 


“Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men.” 


Note: Any of the books mentioned in the fore- 
going article can be supplied at the prices named by 
the F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS POEMS 


SIGNS OF TIE TIMES 
Smiles on the faces as people go past, 
Squeaks in the snow when they hurry so fast, 
Meetings and greetings so merry and glad, 
Wishings “Santa Claus 
mad”; 

Laughter that bubbles and merry wee feet, 
Holy wreaths hung all the way down the 


and winkings all 


street, 
See the green Christmas Trees frostily pearl’d 
Christmas is coming—there’s joy in the world! 


Loving hands busy by day and by night. 

Loving hearts beating all buoyant and light. 

Secrets and whispers and mystery rife, 

Doors that dare close e’en between man and 

wife, 

Parcels and packages, bundle and box, 

Can’t some one hurry those stupid old cloc! 

Santa Claus waits on his trip to be whirle: - 

Christmas is coming—there’s joy in the wor |! 

—Gladys Hyatt Sinclair in St. Nicholas, 
cember, 1911. 
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CAROL 


God rest ye, little children, let nothing you 
affright, 

for Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born this 
happy night: 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks 
sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born 
on Christmas Day! 

—Dinah Marie Mulock. 


A POSSIBILITY 


I've said “Please” all the last two weeks, 
I’ve washed and combed my hair, 

And run errands for all the folks 
With never a minute to spare. 


It’s awful hard before Christmas 
To remember all these things 
Guess if it was any longer 
That I’d be sprouting wings. 
—Winifred A. Hoag. 


THERE'S A SONG IN THE AIR 


There’s a song in the air, 
There’s a star in the sky, 
There’s a Mother’s deep prayer, 
And a Baby’s low cry; 
And the Star rains its fire while the beautiful 
sing, 
lor the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


—J. G. Holland. 
A CHRISTMAS SONG 


llurrah for the time of merry Kris Kringle. 
Of feasting, of games. and of toys, 
Of sleigh-bells that jingle and fingers that 
tingle, 
And shouting of girls and of boys. 
llurrah for the time when the Christmas Tree 
lighted 
Ts laden with tinsel and things, 
\nd all are excited and no one is slighted, 
And everyone merrily sings. 


Hurrah for the season of glistening holly, 
Of playing and fun without pause, 
Of soldier and dolly and everything jolly, 
And best of all, old Santa Claus. 
—Edna Kingsley Wallace. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN 


Bring in the trailing forest moss, 
Bring cedar, fir, and pine; 

And green festoon and wreath and cross 
Around the windows twine. 


We keep the bright home festival, 
And with a childlike cheer, 
Hlis angel-ushered birthday call 
The merriest of the vear. 
—Luecy Larcom. 


CHRISTMAS 


Here comes the little Christ-Child, 
All innocence and joy: 

And bearing gifts in either hand 
For every girl and boy. 

He tells the tender story, 
About the holy Maid, 

And Jesus in the manger 
Before the oxen laid. 

Like any little winter bird, 
He sings his sweetest song, 

Till all the cherubs in the sky 
To hear his carol throng. 

He is the children’s Christmas— 
They come without a call, 

To gather round the gracious Child 
Who bringeth joy to all. 

—Rose Terry Cook. 


SANTA CLAUS 


A jolly old fellow whose hair is so white, 
And whose little bright eves are blue, 
Will be making his visits on Christmas 
Night— 
Perhaps he will call on vou. 
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A funny old name has this funny old man, 
You know what it is without doubt, 
He creeps down the chimney as fast as he can, 


And then just as swiftly creeps out. 
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Ile carries a bag full of candies and toys, 
And leaves them wherever he goes, 
For the good little girls and the good little 
boys— 
So hang up vour little white hose. 
—From the English. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary. MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director of Leagues 


rRIP IN WASHINGTON COUNTY 

It has been said that people living east of 
the Blue Ridge imagine that beyond Roanoke 
is the end of the world, so far as Virginia is 
concerned: that the Southwest is a “wild and 
wooly.” mountainous country with a peculiar 
Sad it is. the in- 


adequate and distorted ideas we get in school 


and primitive pec ple in it. 


from our study of geography. 

You cannot find a prettier country on earth 
than that wonderful valley extending from 
East Radford to Bristol. It’s another Shen- 
andoah. except that it is on a larger scale. 
And it is a highly civilized country, with good 
schools, beautiful blue grass farms. and sturdy 
intelligent people. 

Washington county is a typical southwest 
county that it is of an 
tional center than the other counties of this 
section. In the city of Bristol are the Inter- 
mont College and Sullins for girls, and King 
at Emory is that noble old 
institution, Emory and Henry College: at 
Abinedon Martha Washington and 
Stonewall Jackson Colleges, fine institutions 
of the Junior College tvpe. Here at Abing- 
don is a pretty new high school building with 
The site for 
the trustees 


except more educa- 


College for boys . 


are 


a campus of twenty-five acres. 
this new school was donated by 
of the old Abingdon Academy. an institution 
established in the vear 1801. 

Washington 
schools. twenty-five graded schools, and sixty 
one-room Quite a task for the 
superintendent to look after all these schools, 
Konnarock to Mendota is 


the foot of 


county has fourteen high 


schools. 


From 
Konnarock is at 


is it not? 


sixty miles. 


White Top, the most famous peak of the 
Southwest and near the Tennessee line, while 
Mendota is on the Clinch Mountain. Between 
these ranges lies Washington county, almost 
an empire in itself. 

The object of my visit to Washington coun- 
tv was to assist Superintendent Edmondson in 
Patron’s Day observances. Would that time 
and space permitted me to tell of the schools 
we visited, the good homes in which we were 
entertained, and the leagues that were organ- 
ized. 

One night was spent up on Clinch mountain 
in Boone’s Pass. It was the first cold night 
of the season. There was the open fire, big 
yellow pears, and a crowd of jolly young peo- 
ple. And yet I talk about the dreariness and 
lonesomeness of country life. 

There were fine meetings, and fine dinners. 
at all the schools visited. Greenfield, Green- 
dale, Liberty Hall, and Glade Springs 
would that we had time to tell of these meet 
ings, as well as the splendid meetings at the 
other points visited. 

sut the series of meetings closed at Damas 
cus, Where a rousing night meeting was held. 
A word must be said about this meeting. It 
was planned by Mr. J. H. Montgomery, prin 
cipal of the high school and president of the 
Washington County Teachers’ 
Mr. Montgomery has been at Damascus for 
three years and is a fine man and a fine teach 
er. Fully four hundred persons attended hi 
Patron’s Day celebration. Among the speak 
ers was Attorney General John Garland Po! 
lard. Two of the Damascus teachers 
papers of excellent merit at this meeting. 
liked this idea of giving some of the actu: 


Association. 
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«ool workers a prominent place on the pro- 
gyim. The papers read by these teachers were 

these subjects: The Necessity of Regular 
\itendance and Home Study. 

| greatly enjoyed my visit to Washington 
an Wish to make public acknowledgment of 
ihe many courtesies shown me by superin- 
tendent, principals, teachers, and the hospi- 


table people. 
A SUGGESTION FROM MR. EGGLESTON 


A few days ago President Jos. D. Eggleston 
wrote me the following letter. 


Blacksburg, Va., November 18, 1914. 
Mr. J. H. Binford, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Mr. Binford: 
| notice in the Atlantic Educational Journal for 


November, on the front page, an article for protect- 
ing our song birds. There is a good suggestion there 
in the first column on having bird houses at the 
school houses and training children to feed the birds, 
especially in cold weather. 

This is a good idea, not so much for the birds that 
are fed at the school houses, but for the new view- 
point it will give the children for taking care of our 


birds. 

Pardon the liberty I take in suggesting that an 
article issued by yourself and published in the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education would have a good effect. 


I am, 
Very truly yours, 
J. D. EGGLESTON. 


Junior League members, as well as other 
‘chool pupils, are urged to carry out the very 
fine suggestion contained in Mr. Eggleston’s 
letter. There is more to education than 
“Books.” as all teachers know. Some of my 
most pleasant school experiences consisted in 
interesting the boys and girls in some unsel- 
fish work. If you teach a small country school. 
break the monotony by interesting your pupils 
in caring for the birds. 


SCORE CARDS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


What is the matter with the Score Cards 
this session? Only two have been returned to 
our office. If you teach a one or two room 

ool and have never seen one of these cards. 
send for one. Miss May L. Presgrave of the 
Avcola School in Loudoun and Miss Grace O. 


Zeigler of the Midway School in Prince 
George have recently forwarded 100 per cent 
Score Cards to this office. 


CITIZENS READING COURSE 


Tu our Citizens Reading Course this session 
will be some very valuable pamphlets issued 
ly the various State institutions. For in- 
stance, the State normal schools will issue a 
Know Virginia Series on such subjects as, The 
Valley of Virginia, Southwest Virginia, and 
The Rappahannock Country. The first of these 
bulletins will be ready, we hope, immediately 
after the Conference. We urge teachers to 
make up lists of league members and high 
school pupils who wish to join this reading 
course. Let us hear from you. 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUES 


Teachers in schools having Junior Leagues 
are urged to arrange for an exhibit. Send us 
in your order for the pamphlet issued by the 
State Department of Agriculture for boys. 
We wish all of your older boys to have this 
valuable publication. Also send to President 
Julian A. Burruss of the Harrisonburg Nor- 
mal for the pamphlet for girls entitled Prac- 
tical Work in County Schools. Will you not 
encourage your pupils to join the Children’s 


Reading Course ? 


FROM THE ANTE-JUNIOR LEAGUE 


Lvear Mr. Binford— 

We enjoyed your visit, and all the members 
have taken new life since you talked to us. I 
inclose a list of the officers and members of 
the reading course. We won several prizes at 
the School Fair. We want you to come again. 
We are going to entertain the Citizen’s League 
at our next meeting. Please send us 23 league 
buttons. 

Yours truly, 
Annie Hopss, 


Secretary Ante-Junior Leaque. 
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Hmong the Colleges 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 

The State Normal School began its thirty-first ses- 
sion on September 16th; an unusually fine student 
body is in attendance and the enrollment (including 
the training school) has reached a total of more than 
seven hundred and fifty. 

Four members of last year’s faculty have severed 
their connection with the institution: Dr. C. W. 
Stone, head of the Department of Education and 
director of the Training School, has accepted a simi- 


lar position in the State Normal School at Cedar 
Falls, lowa, of which institution he is an alumnus. 
Dr. Stone is succeeded by Mr. S. P. Duke, of Rich- 


mond, Va. 

Miss Schartle, of the Department of Physical 
Education, and Miss Tillman, supervisor in the Train- 
ing School, were married. during the past summer 
and are succeeded here by Miss Blanche March, of 
Pennsylvania, and Miss Eliza Emery, of Tennessee. 

Miss Mary Clay Hiner, of the Department of Eng- 
lish, is assistant in English at George Peabody Col- 


lege for Teachers, and Miss Annie M. Powell, of 


Virginia, has taken her place. 
Dr. S. C. Coker, resident physician, resigned dur- 
ing the summer on account of ill health and Dr. 


Mar\ 
place, 
There are also several other new members of the 
faculty; the position of head of the Department of 
Industrial Arts has been vacant for a year and is 
now filled by Mr. Raymond V. Long, of Maryland. 


Evelyn Brydon, of Virginia, was elected in her 


The Department of Home Economics has grown 
to such an extent as to make it necessary that an 
assistant be put in for this work. Miss Ruby D. 


Reese, of Georgia, holds this position. 

The second year high school work goes into the 
training school this year for the first time and Miss 
E. Fronde Kennedy, of South Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor for this grade. 

Miss Mary D. Pierce, supervisor in the Training 
School, and Miss Fannie W. Dunn, of the Department 
of Education, have returned from a leave of absence. 
Mr. M. Boyd Covyner, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, was granted a leave for this year and will spend 
the session at Columbia University. 

Miss Ellen B. Murphy, supervisor in the Train- 
ing School, on account of ill health, will not resume 
her duties here until the opening of the spring term. 

The new laundry building was erected during the 
summer and ready for use at the opening of 
the session: the building was well overhauled during 
vacation and was in first class condition for the re- 
ception of the students 


was 


The revised edition of the Course of Study for the 
Training School has just been published; this work 
is published by the school as the first number of the 
first volume of the chool bulletin, and is a work 
of great value the product of much thought and 
hard ! n tl rt of the Course of Study Com 
Tritte 
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years of its existence the league has assisted seventy- 
three girls, and there are eleven in school this ses. 
sion who are being aided by the organization. 

The first number of the Entertainment Course was 
given on the evening of November 4th. The New 
York artists who so delighted their audience last 
spring were received with much enthusiasm. The 
first part of the program was a song-cycle “In a 
Persian Garden,” taken from the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. By request, Messrs. Ormsby and Martin 
sang again the duet from Faust. 

President Jarman attended the recent meeting of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools at Charlottesville; as a member of the 
special committee of the Virginia Association of Col- 
leges and Schools for Girls, he met with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southern Association for the 
discussion of the standardization of the Junior Col- 


lege. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


During the month General Nichols attended a 
meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Society 
of the National Reserve Corps, and one of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association of Military 
Schools and Colleges of the United States, the for- 
mer being held in New York and the latter in Wash- 
ington. At the meeting of the Executive Committee, 
of which General Nichols is chairman, plans were 
adopted for a general meeting to be held in January. 

November the 11th being the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Institute, and commonly 
known as “Founders’ Day,” there was the usual sus- 
pension of academic duties. This suspension gave 
several of the officers the opportunity to address 
meetings of nearby alumni associations without in- 
terfering with their regular duties. Among those 
who accepted invitations to speak were General 
Nichols, Colonel Pendleton, and Colonel Wise. Gen- 
eral Nichols and Colonel Wise addressed the Rich- 
mond chapter and Colonel Pendleton the Lynchburg 
chapter. Most of the chapters of the association 
make the “Founders’ Day” meeting the most import- 
ant of the year. 

The J. P. Bell Publishing Company, of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, has closed a contract with Colonel Wise 
for the publication of his military history of | 
Institute, a work of great importance to the sch« 
upon which the author has been laboring for a vy: 
or more, and one which constitutes a distinct c« 
tribution to the history of Virginia and the Ci 


War Colonel Wise recently withdrew his “la 
Arm of Lee” from the Neale Publishing Com; 
of New York, and also placed it with the Bell ¢ 
pans It is expected that both books will be pp 


on the market during the winter 
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er year, and it is the hope of the authorities 

his services will then be available. 

fill the position made vacant by Lieutenant 
Hi ‘ss’ having to join his regiment, the War De- 
yartiment appointed G. R. Byrd, First Lieutenant, 
Seventeenth Infantry. The new Commandant is a 

er of Richard E. Byrd, of Richmond and Win- 

ester. He graduated from the United States Mili- 
rar’ Academy in 1906, and since his graduation has 
see) service in all parts of the country. 

The contract for the 1915 “‘Bomb,’’ the cadets’ an- 
nual publication has been clesed. The engraving 
will be done by the Electric City Engraving Com- 
yan) of Buffalo, and the printing by the Horn-Thafer 
Company of Baltimore. This year’s “Bomb” will 
feature in photographs, the contract having been 
nlaced for 4,000 square inches of half tone engrav- 
ings and 2,219 square inches of zinc etchings. The 
binding is to be of an entirely new design of leather. 

B. F. CROWSON. 





WILLIAM AND MARY 


The attendance upon the College of William aad 
\liary is larger in the Collegiate department than 
ever before and the student body in work and 
personnel is equal to that of any period in its ex- 
stence, At a recent joint meeting of faculty and 
students during a “College Hour’ the addresses 
made showed aspirations and conceptions on the 
part of the students of their duties and obligations 
and an entente between faculty and students that 
have never been surpassed. 

There have been two notable addresses in the 
past month in the college chapel. Booker Wash- 
ington in passing through Williamsburg made an 
iddress, in which he outlined the work he was try- 
ng to do and emphasized his efforts to make his 
race realize the attitude they should have to the 
white people of the South and the kindness and 
sympathy the white man had shown in every ef- 
fort the colored man had made in a satisfactory 
way to perform his part. 

Rev. John R. Mills, who has visited many insti- 
tutions of the South in the interest of the ‘‘Lay- 
men's Movement,’ spoke to the students on the 
importance of America’s taking the lead in di- 
recting the thought and religious activities of 
China, stating that the Chinese were more friendly 
to the United States than to any other nation and 
would be, by reason of their industry, economy, en- 
durance and intelligence, a world power when once 

used 

\Villiam and Mary will be well represented at 

approaching session of the Educational Asso- 
on of Virginia, as many of the professors and 
lents propose to attend Dr. James 8. Wilson 
sident of the section of colleges and second 
hools, and Prof. H. E. Bennett will, in this 


nm, make an address on ‘Methods’ in dis 
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University of Virginia. 
be one of great interest. 


The occasion promises to 





FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL 


November 15, 1914. 

President Russell attended the meeting of the As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools and Colleges of the 
Southern States, which was held in Charlottesville, 
October 22 and 23. From there he went to Chase 
City to address the Teachers’ Association of Meck- 
lenburg county. 

Mr. A. B. Chandler made an address at the School 
Fair of Middlesex county at Urbanna, October 23rd. 
He has just returned from Isle of Wight county, 
where he spoke to the school league of the county. 

Miss Fraser, Miss Stone and Mr. Chandler assisted 
Superintendent Washington in the Caroline County 
Teachers’ Meeting, Bowling Green, Va., on Novem- 
ber 6th and 7th. 

Mr. E. E. Worrell, of the Department of Public 
Instruction, recently visited the normal school and 
the public school of Fredericksburg. 

Mr. B. Y. Tyner, of the Department of Education 
of the Normal School, spoke on the “Spirit of Co- 
operation,” at the public school in Falmouth, on No- 
vember 7th. 

Dr. Henry L. Southwick, of the Emerson School 
of Oratory, delivered an interpretative presentation 
of Sheridan’s “The Rivals” ,to an appreciative audi- 
ence of students and town people on Friday night, 
November 6th. 

Miss Agnes Randolph, secretary of the Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Society of Virginia, spoke to the students 
of the Normal School on Tuesday, October 21st. Her 
subject was “Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis.” 

A party of students from the Normal School went 
to Annapolis on October 24th to witness the foot- 
ball game between the Navy and the Western Re- 
serves. Four members of the faculty were among 
the number. 

Miss Alice Warren, of the senior class, repre- 
sented the Hough Bible class at the Bible Confer- 
ence, which was held at Falls Church, on November 
12th and 13th. 

In accordance with the desires of a large ma- 
jority of the students, student government is being 
inaugurated in the school. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
The Maury and Lee Literary Societies have been 
very active this session in securing new members 


and in proposing interesting weekly programs. More 
and more students are beginning to realize the im 
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Two notable addresses were given in the V. P. I. 
German Hall during November. On November 17th 
Hon. Carter Glass addressed a large and apprecia- 
tive audience on the subject of “Banking and Cur- 
rency.” He spoke in his usual clear, forceful and 
convincing style. 

Dr. F. L. Riley, Professor of History, Washington 
and Lee University, spoke to the congregations of 
the various churches and to the general public on 
Sunday morning, November 29th, on “The Trial of 
the Robbers (see Malachi 3:8). 

A Science Club has just been organized with the 
following officers: Dr. W. E. Barlow, president; Dr. 
A. W. Drinkard, Jr., vice-president; J. T. Grissom, 
secretary-treasurer. The faculty and certain repre- 
sentatives of the junior and senior classes are eligi- 
ble for membership. The purpose of the club is to 
further interest in scientific work. Regular meet- 
ings will be held for the reading of papers and gen- 
eral discussion of matters of science. 

One of the latest volumes issued from the press 
of the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company of Rich- 
mond, is Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,’’ edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Dr. C. M. New- 
man, Professor of Rhetoric at the V. P. I. This is 
a@ very neat school edition of the play in the Graded 
Classics Series. The Introduction contains sections 
on Shakespeare’s Life and Writings, his Grammar, 
Versification, etc. The work throughout bears the 
stamp of the scholarly editor. 





RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


The second session of the Radford Normal 
School opened September the 9th. The school has 
been in practically continuous session since its 
opening September 17, 1913. The total number 
of different students registered in this institution 
since the opening in September, 1913, is 589, most 
of these students are from the western part of the 
State where teachers are very much needed. 

The August number of the Radford Normal Bul- 
letin is entitled, ‘“‘The Old Time School in Scott 
County.’”’ This number of the bulletin was pre- 
pared by Prof. Robert M. Addington, an experi- 
enced teacher of Southwest Virginia. It is a valu- 
able contribution to the educational history of the 
State. 

The contract for the north wing of the new dor- 
mitory was let in September. The contract calls 
for the completion of the dormitory on or before 
the first of June, 1915. This building is of a very 
substantial character in keeping with the admin- 
istration building. 

The Normal School is taking steps to prepare an 
exhibit for the San Francisco Exposition. The ex- 
hibit will be in the Mt. Vernon building along with 
the other normal schools and other educational 
institutions of the State. 

A considerable amount of equipment has been 
purchased for use in the gymnasium. Much inter- 
est is being manifested in tennis, basket ball, and 
hockey. The spacious swimming pool in the ad- 
ministration building is now in use. The water is 
supplied from the artesian well on the grounds, 


and heated by steam from the central heating 
plant. 

Several members of the Normal school faculty 
have attended teachers’ institutes and other edu- 
cational meetings in Southwest Virginia since the 
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opening of the session in September. Amongst 
those attending institutes and educational meet- 
ings are: Professors Avent and Gilbert, Miss Harri- 
son, Miss Bulifant and Miss Baird. 

President J. P. McConnell has addressed county 
teachers’ institutes, and county educational meet- 
ings, in seven counties recently. He gave an ad- 
dress at Lebanon, in Russell county, at the ‘‘Boost- 
ers’ Festival,’’ and he has addressed various other 
educational bodies since the opening of the session. 





LITTLE GIFFIN 
(Francis O. Ticknor.) 


Out of the focal and foremost fire, 

Out of the hospital walls as dire, 

Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene 
(Eighteenth battle and he sixteen), 
Specter such as we seldom see, 

Little Giffin, of Tennessee. 
“Take him and welcome!” the surgeon said, 
“Much your doctor can help the dead!”’ 

And so we took him and brought him where 
The balm was sweet on the summer air, 
And we laid him down on a wholesome bed, 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


Weary war with the bated breath, 
Skeleton boy against skeleton death, 
Months of torture—how many such!— 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch, 
Still a glint in the steel blue eye 
Spoke of the spirit that wouldn’t die. 


And didn’t. Nay, more, in death’s despite, 
The crippled skeleton learned to write— 
“Dear mother,” at first, of course, and then,. 
“Dear captain,” inquiring about the men”; 
Captain’s answer: “Of eighty and five 

Giffin and I are left alive!” 


“Johnton’s pressed at the front, they say!” 
Little Giffin was up and away, 

A tear, his first, as he bade good bye, 

Dimmed the glint of his steel blue eye, 

“T’ll write if spared.” There was news of a fight,. 
But none of Giffin. He did not write. 


I sometimes fancy that were I a king 
Of the princely knights of the Golden Ring,. 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I’d give the best on his bended knee, 

, The whitest soul of my chivalry, 
For little Giffin, of Tennessee. 





Not alone; 
In daily life, midst valiant strife, 
Good men love thee. 
In duties drear, near whelmed in fear 
They think of thee. 
In problems dense, and gloom intense, 
They pray for thee. 
At every step, in joy or grief, 
By day, by night, for thy relief 
God lives with thee. 
—The Educator:. 
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School Mews 


SCHOOL NEWS FROM NORFOLK COUNTY 


The total enrollment in the public schools of Nor- 
folk county for last session was 8,476. The enroll- 
ment for the month of September for this session 
showed an increase of 405 over that for the same 
month last session. Due to the usual increase and 
the fact that children were allowed to enter school 
at six years of age this session an increase was ex- 
pected. Eleven teachers had been added to the 
system to take care of this increase but after the 
schools opened it was found necessary to add four 
more. 

During the past several sessions there has been a 
Nermal Training Department in Port Norfolk High 
School in Western Branch district. The school au- 
thorities were very anxious to have this work ex- 
tended, so at the beginning of the present session 
it was added to Lafayette High School in Tanners 
Creek district, to South Norfolk High School in 
Washington district, and to Churchland High School 
in Western Branch district. As a result the enroll- 
ment has been trebled. 

Girls who want to teach and cannot attend a nor- 
mal or a college are given training in this depart- 
ment, which makes them much stronger teachers. 
The experience in Norfolk county has been that the 
girls in Port Norfolk High School who have had this 
training are much more efficient teachers than those 
who have not had it. 





MEETING OF TEACHERS OF BRUNSWICK 


An unusually interesting and enthusiastic session 
of the Brunswick County Teachers’ Association came 
to a close Saturday evening November 7th. Of the 
eighty-nine teachers in the association only four were 
absent. 

At the morning session on Thursday the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor J. C. Elliott, of the Lawrenceville High 
School; vice-president, Miss Josie Hatcher; secretary, 
Miss Frances Wolff; treasurer, Miss Helen Steed. 
Delegates were then elected to attend the Richmond 
State Teachers’ Conference as follows: For high 
school grades, Miss Cornelia Nash, of the Lawrence- 
ville High School; for lower grades, Mrs. William 
Meredith, of the Charlie Hope School; for primary, 
Mrs. Tom Hicks, of the Charlie Hope School. 

At the afternoon session Superintendent R. Lee 
Chambliss made the opening address. He was fol- 
lowed by J. H. Binford, of the Co-operative Educa- 
tion Association of Virginia, who spoke on the 
“Widening Sphere of Education.” 

On Thursday evening most of the members of the 
association attended a play, “Miss Topsy Turvey,”’ 
given by the pupils of the Lawrenceville High School, 
to defray the expenses of publishing the school an- 
nual. 

Friday morning was given to the department meet- 
ings, and demonstration work for the different 
grades. Miss Isabel Willis demonstrated for the 


first and second grades, and Miss Nannie Wimbish 


for the third and fourth. 
The feature of the whole meeting was an address 





on Friday afternoon by Superintendent F. M. Martin, 
of the Petersburg High Schools, on “Vitalization.” 
The session was closed with the organization of a 
school fair association. 

Lawrenceville, Va., November 8th. 





$2,500 NEGRO SCHOOL IN ELIZABETH CITY 
COUNTY 


Mr. John M. Willis, superintendent of schools in 
Elizabeth City county, delivered a most encouraging 
address on Sunday afternoon, October 25th, to the 
colored patrons of the Salter’s Creek School, who 
had assembled, over a hundred strong, to dedicate 
their fine, new, two-room school building, which will 
accommodate 75 children—the joint effort of the 
Wythe District School Board, good white friends, 
and earnest colored men and women. 

Mr. Willis outlined the story of the colored school 
in the Greenbrier district and expressed his appre- 
ciation of the good work that has been done during 
two years by Ethel L. Pratt, a graduate of Hampton 
Institute in the class of 1912. 

He commended Ethel Pratt for the ability that she 
has shown not only as a teacher but also as a com- 
munity worker who had gained the good will and 
respect of her pupils, the school patrons, and the 
school board. He called attention to her tact, energy 
and courage. He declared that the school board 
thought that she ought to have the best that they 
could give her. Susie F. Bassette, Hampton, ’14, is 
an associate teacher. 

This new Salter’s Creek schoolhouse, with the 
heating apparatus, will cost $2,500. The plans have 
been so drawn that two more rooms may be con- 
veniently added at a later day. The old, one-room 
school, which at one time was used for the white 
children of Wythe district, will be used as a man- 
ual training room. 





GRAYSON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


The teachers of Grayson county met in joint ses- 
sion at Independence, Virginia, on October 23-24. 
As had been previously announced, the meetings 
became round-table discussions of the most import- 
ant problems that the teacher has to face in the 
school-room. This manner of procedure brought 
many. young teachers into the discussions; the ques- 
tions they put and their additional information left 
no stone unturned. Thus, the meeting was a com- 
plete success, and every teacher, experienced or in- 
experienced, was given increased momentum and zeal 
for his work. 

Among the many subjects discussed, some of the 
most important were: “What Is the Ideal Teacher?” 
The talks of Professors J. A. Livesay, C. W. Rudolpn, 
S. L. Payne, and C. P. Graham, on that subject made 
every one feel glad that he was a teacher. Superin- 
tendent G. F. Carr talked at length on some of the 
requirements of the teachers with regard to reports, 
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regulations in their schools, old time practices of 
students, such as “Turning teacher out,” etc. It is 
believed that perfect harmony of plans was then en- 
gendered between superintendent and _ teachers. 
Cigarette smoking was attacked and a plan set forth 
that will be effective in eliminating the smoking 
habit from the Grayson schools. Reading, writing, 
and drawing and how to teach each in the grades; 
English, and the best method of teaching; also agri- 
culture, and the role that an agricultural high school 
should play in the section where it is located, were 
discussed at length. The last topic was given to 
Prof. R. L. Wiley, an agricultural teacher of Elk 


Creek Training School. 
The following resolutions were unanimously 


adopted: 

We, the teachers of Grayson county, in annual ses- 
sion at Independence, Va., October 23-24, send the 
following resolutions to the State Department of 
Education: 

First, be it resolved, That we as a body go on 
record in favor of a State-wide law for compulsory 
education, and hereby petition said department to 
lend every effort possible in this direction. 

Second, be it further resolved, That we desire to 
express our appreciation to the State Board of Edu- 
cation for giving us a superintendent, who has done 
so much to raise the standard of education in our 
county, and to create an interest in school work 
heretofore unknown. 

Third, be it further resolved, That this body re- 
quests the secretary to forward a copy of these reso- 
lutions, together with a record of this meeting, to 
the department and to the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Very sincerely, 
BURT M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 

Independence, Va., November 7th. 

Eighteen teachers from Grayson volunteered to 
attend the State Teachers’ Association at Richmond 
during Thanksgiving week. But we will have a dele- 
gation of at least twenty-five there. 





KING AND QUEEN COUNTY 
\ 

The teachers of the upper part of King and Queen 
county held their first meeting of the new school 
year at Marriott High School on October 29. 

The meeting, which was conducted by Superin- 
tendent W. G. Rennolds, was well attended and full 
of interest throughout the day. Mr. Belle, of the 
Marriott School, was elected president, and Miss 
Alma Walker, of Walkerton, secretary and treasurer. 
Miss Olive Bagby, of Stevensville, was elected to 
the State Convention to be held in Richmond in No- 
vember. 

Many questions of vital interest were discussed 
during the day. It was decided that we should 
have a county school fair, which will be held at 
Stevensville High ‘School the latter part of April. 
This will be our first school fair, but we hope to 
make it a success, and that it may prove of much 
benefit to the schools of the county. 

Dates were decided upon for the two other meet- 
ings to be held during the session. 





CHINCOTEAGUE PATRONS’ DAY 


Chincoteague, Va., November 1, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Joynes: 
We observed Patrons’ Day Friday and it was a 
great success. There were fifty-eight present, and 
eight of the patrons made speeches. I never have 
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seen so much enthusiasm shown in the school work. 
The patrons went through the school while the chil- 
dren were reciting and it was encouraging. We had 
physical culture on the grounds, and the children 
did wonderfully well. The patrons seemed to be 
thrilled when they began speaking. Several of the 
teachers had their cameras and many pictures of 
the patrons were taken. They made a lasting im- 
pression upon the teachers and the children. We or- 
ganized a patrons’ club and will meet next Friday 
evening. 
I will send you a record of meeting. 


Yours truly, 
J. B. LYNCH. 
Superintendent Joynes writes that many of his 
schools observed Patrons’ Day. 





KING GEORGE NEWS 

Our schools are making some progress. Had a 
new building of one room added at the Courthouse, 
which makes a nice two-room building. Our teachers 
held a meeting at the Courthouse Friday, the 30th of 
October. I never attended a meeting more enthusi- 
astic in my life; some of the talks were fine. They 
voted to have a fair some time this session. I also 
attended a Patrons’ Day meeting held the same day 
at the Courthouse. An improvement league was or- 
ganized, of which I hope we will hear great things. 


in the future. 
D. F. COAKLEY. 





TEACHERS’ MEETING IN KING AND QUEEN 


The teachers of Lower King and Queen held an 
enthusiastic meeting at Pleasant Hill High School, 
Little Plymouth, Va., Friday, October 30th. 

Mr. Binford, of the Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation, was expected, but failed to come; however, 
our division superintendent was present and ably ad- 
dressed the teachers, patrons, and visitors who were 
on the grounds. His presence is always an inspira- 
tion to his teachers—he seems instinctively to un- 
derstand their problems and to speak the word of 
encouragement when most needed. 

The Teachers’ Association was organized with Miss 
Eva Davis as president, Miss Bessie Vaughan, vice- 
president; and Miss Bettie Richardson, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The league had already been organized, but the 
work for the year was discussed. Committees were 
appointed for arranging a uniform course of study 
for the schools of the county and for a program for 
a school fair or rally day to be held later in the 
session. 

A bountiful lunch was served in one of the rooms 
of the school building by the ladies of the com- 
munity. 





AMELIA TEACHERS MEET 


The Teachers’ Association of Amelia county met at 
Amelia High School Saturday, November 7. The 
meeting was called to order by Superintendent C. B. 
Bowry. The Rev. D. P. Rogers led in prayer, after 
which he welcomed the visiting teachers in behalf 
of the school and the town. There was a short busi- 
ness meeting and officers for the year and delegates 
to the State Convention were elected. 

The teachers then heard an illustrated language 
lesson in fourth grade, taught by Miss Germania 
Wingo, and a reading and phonic lesson in second 
grade by Miss Gordon Baskerville. The meeting ad- 
journed after this for luncheon. The civic Ieague of 
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the Amelia High School prepared and served dinner 
at the school, and this was very much enjoyed. 

The afternoon was spent in Round Table discus- 
sions. Mr. R. F. Terrell gave a short but very in- 
structive talk on “How to Utilize the Play Instinct 
in Children,’ and Miss Bettie Warriner discussed 
“The Benefits of a District Fair.” Miss Mary Per- 
cival prepared and read a most interesting paper on 
“The Teacher a Factor in a Rural Community.” 

Plans were made for two more county meetings 
during the session, and three additional district 
meetings. 

There being no other business, motion was made 
for adjournment. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION WINS IN SHENAN- 


DOAH 


It is a pleasure to report to you that on Tuesday 
last compulsory education carried in this county by 
about 878 to 153. This is not a large vote, but it is 
a representative vote, and is a splendid tribute to 
the thoughtful voters of the county in that no cam- 
paign was made for this measure. The county board 
desired to know the real sentiment of the people for 
the chief value of this law in its present form is its 
moral force. If public sentiment is back of the law, 
then its moral force is strong. The election clearly 
shows that the people want it and think it a good 
thing. Could I ask here that you publish the law in 
the Journal? It would put it clearly before all my 
schook people and it might do much good in some 
sections of the State. 

We are coming along up here in the matter of 
school leagues. Recently Mrs. Dashiell and Mr. Bin- 
ford were in the county and several leagues have 
been organized and many others encouraged. In a 
short while I expect to organize several more in 
rural communities. We believe in this county that 
the league is the best medium to the success of 
the schools of the county. We hope in a while to 
have a league in every school. 

Hastily yours, 
C. V. SHOEMAKER. 





NEWS NOTES FROM ALBERENE, VIRGINIA 


The Alberene Graded High School opened this year 
with its usual enrollment, and up to the present 
time the average attendance has been remarkably 
good. October 30th, “Clean Up Day,’ was appro- 
priately observed, papers and sticks were removed 
from the grounds, the building thoroughly swept and 
dusted, lamps cleaned and filled, and all the floors 
and halls oiled. 

On the night of October 31st, Dr. Heck, of Uni- 
versity of Virginia, made an excellent address on 
“The Home and School in Education,” to about one 
hundred of the patrons and older people of the vil- 
lage. He was introduced by Superintendent McMan- 
away, who also gave a short, but interesting talk 
along school lines. 

The Civic League at this place is resting on its 
laurels for the present, but the work is being taken 
up and carried forward by the recently organized 
Heck Literary Society and Junior League combined. 
This organization, composed of pupils above’ the 
Fourth Grade, meets in the High School Auditorium 
the second and fourth Fridays of every month at 2 
o'clock, at which time a short program is rendered 
and phases of school improvement discussed. Public 
Programs are givin on appropriate occasions. ,A 
Thanksgiving program is now being prepared, con- 





sisting of declamations, recitations and short plays. 
The County School Fair has been a matter of great 
interest to the pupils, this school having earned 
the distinction of entering more exhibits than any 
other in the county. Several valuable prizes were 
won. 
Success to the Journal. 





KING WILLIAM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Patrons’ Day was observed at the schools of the 
county during the second week in November. Mrs. 
L. R. Dashiell, director of leagues, of the Co-opera- 
tive Education Association, accompanying the super- 
intendent, visited every white school in the county, 
except one. The result was not as satisfactory as 
we had anticipated. But we are still trusting. 
Leagues were organized or re-organized at some of 
the schools where there were none. There are now 
ten leagues in the county. Interest and faith in 
leagues are increasing. 

The observance at Beulahville school was especial- 
ly pleasing. There were excellent exercises by the 
children; then followed helpful and enthusiastic 
talks by the principal, the president of the league, 
and an address by Mrs. Dashiell. Then followed 
dinner, which was served by the patrons on tables 
in the auditorium. Nearly every patron of the school 
was present, and a fine spirit of co-operation was 
shown. : 

At Venter the day was successful. There were ex- 
ercises by the children in the morning. Then fol- 
lowed dinner on the ground. In the afternoon there 
was an enthusiastic meeting of the league. Mrs. 
Dashiell made an address and some of the patrons 
made talks. 

Sweet Hall had a big day. A large number of 
patrons were out. There were flag raising exercises 
by the local council Jr. O. U. A. M. 

The King William County Teachers’ Association 
held its semi-annual meeting in West Point, October 
29th and 30th. Mr. Evan R. Chesterman, in a happy 
manner, addressed the teachers and citizens on the 
evening of the 29th. Every teacher in the county, 
except one, was present—and she started. 

The colored teachers’ association will meet October 
20th. Mr. Jackson Davis will be one of the speakers. 
The colored schools will observe Patrons’ Day in 
December. 

H. RAGLAND EUBANK. 





TEACHERS MEETING IN SPOTSYLVANIA 
November 18, 1914. 

In spite of the cold, cloudy weather, the teachers’ 
meeting held in the R. E. Lee High School, at Spot- 
sylvania Courthouse on Tuesday, the 17th, was a 
perfect success. There were twenty-five teachers, 
three trustees and a number of enthusiastic patrons 
present. Our efficient superintendent, Mr. James 
Ashby, presided over the meeting, which was opened 
with prayer by Rev. T. E. Thomas. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year was taken up and the 
following elected: President, Miss Elizabeth Billings- 
ley; Vice-President, Miss Nellie Cornwell; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Miss Iva V. Ammons. The matter of 
electing delegates to the State Teachers’ Convention 
to be held in the city of Richmond, November 25th- 
27th was gone into, and the following were selected: 
Miss Straughan, delegate with Miss Elizabeth Bil- 
lingsley as alternate; and Miss Jessie Green, delegate, 
with Miss Nellie Cornwell as alternate. The advisa- 
bility of holding a County School Fair was taken up 
and discussed with enthusiasm, the decision being 
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unanimous to hold one in the spring of 1915. This 
matter will be again taken up at the next meeting 
of the County Teachers’ Association, which will be 
held at Spotsylvania Courthouse on the first Friday 
in February, 1915. At this meeting the number and 
character of prizes to be offered will be decided. 

Messrs. T. L. Bullock and T. E. Thomas, trustees, 
respectively, for Courtland and Chancellor districts, 
gave interesting and instructive talks on the uses 
and benefits of School Leagues, which were enjoyed 
by all present. The meeting adjourned about 2 
o'clock, everyone feeling better and more enthused 
over his school work. 





ORANGE COUNTY .INSTITUTE 





Orange, Va., November 17, 1914. 

The Orange County Institute met at the Orange 
High School, Orange, Virginia. Division Superin- 
tendent Charles P. Cowherd called the meeting to 
order. The following officers were elected: T. A. 
Russell, principal of Orange High School, president; 
Miss Rosa Graves, of Somerset High School, secre- 
tary; Miss Lelia Row, of Mine Run High School, 
treasurer. Professor Cunningham, of Gordonsville 
High school, was elected president of the county 
athletic league; Professor Walker, of Unionville 
High School, president of Literary League. 

The meeting was filled with enthusiasm, showing 
the great interest the teachers have in their work. 

Addresses of interest and instruction were made 
by Superintendent Charles P. Cowherd, Farm Demon- 
trator W. L. Kirby, Professor Ewell, of Philippine 
Islands, Professor Childs, of Somerset High School. 
Schools of our county are becoming the leading 
social center. 

We can only close our report by saying that the 
outlook is bright for the accomplishing of a great 
work this session. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS A. RUSSELL, 
Orange, Va. 





ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS MEET 
Tappahannock, Va., October 28, 1914. 

The Essex County Teachers’ Association met in 
the beautiful and historic court room here to-day. 
Superintendent Rennolds with his usual calm and 
impressive manner called the meeting to order, and 
set forth the object of our coming together, while 
before him sat a score or more of dignified and at- 
tentive and earnest teachers, and friends, and pa- 
trons, all showing the deepest interest in the great 
cause before them. The walls of the court room 
are literally covered with portraits, and memorial 
tablets to the distinguished sons of old Essex, and 
many of the teachers present could see the pictures 
of their ancestors looking down upon them, grave 
and silent, but potentially prompting them to the 
worthy task of training the sons and daughters of 
the Commonwealth into a_ splendid citizenship. 
Tappahannock was laid out as a city the same year 
that Philadelphia was. And while the latter has 
outstripped her contemporary in area and popula- 
tion, yet the old burg of Tappahannock has not 
been lacking in many things that go to make a local 
history rich and rare, and her court records are 
among the most valuable of the State, and some 
of the very intellectual jewels of the land have 
walked along her streets and in her hall of justice. 
But it ,must be said that public education did 
not thrive here for many years, a prejudice against 
the public school or a preference in favor of the 


old-time private school being, perhaps, the reason, 
as it might have been the reason for like conditions 
in many other old and set-in-their-ways eastern Vir- 
ginia towns. But with the building of a four-room 
high school on one of the most attractive spots 
known to the writer, there seemed to come a sudden 
public educational awakening, and when the Civic 
League was organized the success of the Tappahan- 
nock public school seemed assured. As a matter of 
interest it may be mentioned that this league has 
with some assistance from the school board bought 
a beautiful sectional book-case, library table and 
chairs, and a school library. It graded the school 
grounds, bought curtains, globes, tables, helped to 
dig an artesian well, and, in fact, has been helpful 
at every turn of the way, and there is but little 
doubt but that this work and interest on the part of 
the league has been largely influential in bringing 
the patrons and citizens generally in closer touch 
with the school. But Tappahannock is not the only 
place where the patrons through the Civic League 
have come to the rescue. The Dunbrooke High 
School was destroyed by fire last spring. Before the 
ashes were cold the patrons clubbed in and built 
a temporary structure sufficient for the remainder 
of the session. Now there is a most creditable new 
building with six rooms and four able _ teachers. 
Through all of this improvement the league did its 
part. The Dunnsville League has not been behind 
in its work either, as the completion of the building 
and the new piano can testify. Howertons League 
has bought a library, and Lloyds is doing well in its 
league work, as well as other work, while Hustle 
can boast of one of the most active little leagues in 
the county. These societies are unquestionably 
strong factors in the educational product in Essex, 
with their entertainments and their interest-stimu- 
lating methods the work goes on. There was a re- 
organization of the county institute. Prof. William 
C. Garnett, who, for the last three years was prin- 
cipal of the Newtown High School, and now in 
charge of the Tappahannock High School, was elect- 
ed president, and Prof. H. L. Warmack, principal of 
Lloyds High School, secretary-treasurer, while Pro- 
fessor Acree, principal of the Dunbrooke High 
School, was chosen as a delegate to the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. A committee composed of Miss 
Pauline Watts, principal of the Centre Cross High 
School, Prof. H. L. Warmack, and Prof. William C. 
Garnett was appointed to arrange a unit course of 
study for Essex county, and report the same at the 
January meeting of the county institute. This seems 
@ very important matter. While we take it that 
the State course was arranged with great care and 
consideration by able educators, yet it does not 
work out satisfactorily in rural schools. To follow 
it will mean a skimming process repugnant to the 
old-line teachers. A few practical subjects thorough- 
ly learned—learned so that they may be used—seem 
hetter for the country boy than so much passed over. 
Then, too, it does not look fair that there should 
be two teachers in the high school department 
teaching three grades—a grade and a half apiece— 
while the other two teacher§ of a four teacher force 
have seven grades to teach. One object in appoint- 
ing this committee to arrange a course of study for 
the county is to meet the trouble we have in pupils 
coming from one school to another. While all seem 
to be sailing for the same port, each has his own 
chart and follows it. The high school pupils of the 
county will unite in an entertainment January the 
19th, under the auspices of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, at Tappahannock. Among other fea- 
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tures all the pupils will sing patriotic songs, making 
a grand chorus. There will be another meeting of 
the association in January and another in April. 
Then the County Athletic Meet is something else of 
interest to come off in the spring. All of these 
things must be a pride and a pleasure to Superin- 
tendent Rennolds, knowing as he does, that they 
are largely due to his continued work and interest. 
WM. C. GARNETT, President. 
H. L. WARMACK, Secretary. 





ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY FAIR AND INSTITUTE 


November 16, 1914. 

The Rockbridge County School Fair and Teachers’ 
Institute was held in Lexington, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, November 5, 6, and 7. The exhibits 
both in number and workmanship surpassed those 
of previous years. Eleven high and graded schools, 
including Buena Vista, contested for prizes in the 
general exhibits. The general work of the one and 
two-room schools made a very attractive appearance. 
Besides these there were 1,200 entries for special 
prizes in the various departments: Literary, Domes- 
tic Science, Domestic Arts, Manual Training, and 
Agriculture. The display of agricultural products 
showed a decided increase of interest in this direc- 
tion. The exhibit included products of the demon- 
stration work, the boys’ corn club, and the farmers 
in general. However, the real feature of the school 
fair was the parade of two thousand school children 
from the campus of Washington and Lee University, 
through the principal streets of Lexington to the 
nigh school building. Led by the V. M. I. band, with 
the Buena Vista contingent and its band bringing up 
an orderly rear guard, these young Americans carry- 
ing aloft the banners of their respective schools pre- 
sented a very inspiring scene. 

The teachers’ institute held its opening session 
Thursday afternoon. At 8 P. M. that evening a very 
strong and helpful address on the county school was 
delivered by President Julian A. Burruss, of the 
Harrisonburg Normal. Friday at 12:30 Prof. J. R. 
Hutcheson, of V. P. I., made an interesting address. 
Saturday morning departmental meetings were held. 
The time of the one and two-room teachers was 
taken up in arranging a uniform schedule of daily 
recitations. The graded school teachers reported on 
schedule of recitations given them at the beginning 
of the session. The high school teachers endorsed 
a course in business arithmetic for the third year 
if sufficient credit could be obtained for a course of 
this kind. A committee was appointed to devise 
Plans for organizing a debating league among all 
the high schools of the county. Following these 
Meetings a business session was held. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, E. K. Paxton; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss Henrietta Dunlap; Vice-Presidents, Mr. H. Wad- 
dil,,Miss Sue Talley, Miss Mary Paxton, Miss Lilian 
Mahood, Miss Bettie Morrison, Miss Ida Robertson, 
Miss Hester Jones. Delegates to the State Educa- 
ane Conference, Misses Lelia Honaker and Bertie 

eard. 

EARLE K. PAXTON. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


Our experience in teaching in the rural schools 
of Virginia leads us to conclude that there is no 
subject on the curriculum more needed than the 
subject of agriculture. The importance needs no 
discussion. 


The question is, Why is it not taught more ex- 
tensively? 

The writer keenly recalls not more than five 
years ago when this important subject was taught 
in practically every rural school in his district. 
To-day not a single rural school, of thirty-one 
teachers in our district, so far as we can learn, is 
attempting to introduce or encourage the study of 
this subject. Why? Is it because the _ rural 
teacher is unable to cope with this subject, or 
has not properly prepared himself, or herself along 
this line? Not so. We know of teachers teaching 
to-day who have taught this subject for a decade 
and handled it with marvellous success, where the 
school was looked upon as the center of the com- 
munity when teacher, pupils and patrons were am- 
bitious in their work, and all went well. These 
were the days when the Hon. J. D. Eggleston was 
lending an encouraging hand and voice to the 
teacher battling with the difficulties and problems 
of rural school life. 

To-day things are different. We see the same 
teacher at work wearing a countenance of discour- 
agement and humiliation. The very pride and am- 
bition which she once put into her work has been 
torn from her and cast to the lowest depth of hu- 
miliation. By whom? By some one branding him- 
self or herself as an examiner of teachers, and re- 
fusing, through selfishness, ignorance of the sub- 
ject, or otherwise, to grant a certificate to that 
teacher to teach this important subject, conse- 
quently, it is being ignored and crowded out of 
the rural schools, intead of being taught. 

However, we notice in the October issue of the 
Journal, over the signature of Mr. R. C. Stearnes, 
the following expression: 

“On September 21st I visited Blacksburg to con- 
fer with President Eggleston and Mr. C. H. Lane 
in regard to a plan suggested by the last named 
gentleman to promote the teaching of agriculture 
in the rural schools.”’ 

We trust if Mr. Lane may solve the plan that 
it may appear in the columns of the Journal, that 
we may have the pleasure of reading and giving 
the same careful study and consideration. 

We know when the plan was worked and run- 
ning successfully, and we also have seen it killed 
here at our end of the line. There is not the least 
encouragement or appreciation shown the ambi- 
tious teachers by reason of our inadequate and un- 
fair system of examinations. 

‘ C. W. HEPNER. 

Mt. Jackson, November 14th. 





PATRONS’ DAY IN SMYTH COUNTY 


On Friday evening, November 6, 1914, the pa- 
trons of Rocky Point School, located at Holstein 
Mills, in Smyth county, Virginia, gathered to man- 
ifest an interest in their school. The day was one 
of encouragement and success. The speech deliv- 
ered by the principal was helpful and encouraging. 
The subject was ‘‘Work and Habits.’”’ The speaker 
suggested that we should have genuine love for 
work—that it should be well done—that we should 
praise the work of others. Selfishness, he said, 
was one of the causes of illiteracy and Christianity 
was the enemy of bad habits. 

Funds were made up for improvements. The 
teacher and pupils have improved the school lot. 
The school building is located in a beautiful place, 
surrounded by beautiful trees of .the oak, sugar, 
hickory and cedar varieties. 
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The recitations were appreciated by the patrons. 
A school league was organized, The officers were: 
President, Mrs. Price Henritze; vice-president, J. 
W. Blankenbeckler; secretary, Mrs. William Earls; 
assistant, Laura Osborne. 

a: W. 


PROGRESSIVE CHATHAM 


BLANKENBECKLER. 





The public school system of Chatham has made 
much progress in the last two years. During the 
entire session of 1912-1913, the total enrollment 
reached only 190; to-day the enrollment is 255. 
The enrollment in the high school department for 
that year was only 25; now it is 55. Then eleven 
units of high school work were accepted for gradu- 
ation; now seventen units are required. At that 
time no period was over thirty minutes in length; 
now all are forty minutes. A permanent record of 
the work of the students in all departments is 
kept. 

In 1912-1913, six teachers did the work; to-day 
nine teachers cannot find time enough to adminis- 
ter to all needs of our growing family. 

At that time the building contained six rooms 
badly furnished and heated; to-day it contains eight 
class rooms, an auditorium, a library room, and a 
principal’s office. It is steam heated, well lighted, 
cleaned and furnished. It also has a good water 
and sewerage system. 

Besides these improvements, a four years’ course 
has been added to the curriculum at a cost of three 
dollars a month tuition. Vocal music is given free 
to the girls and boys of the grammar high school 
departments. 

The instruction in any department in the public 
school is free to any boy or girl living in Pittsyl- 
vania county. 

Since school opened in September the high 
school girls have raised $80.00 toward paying off 
the debt on the piano. They are making plans by 
which they hope to raise money to buy books for 
the library and another piano. 

The citizens of the town are very proud of and 
enthusiastic over their public school. This im- 
provement is entirely due to them and the clerk 
of the district board. 





APPALACHIAN SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT FOUN- 
DATION 


The Appalachian School Improvement Founda- 
tion, chartered May 12, 1912, is an organization of 
many of the most prominent educators, profes- 
sional and business men of Southwest Virginia. 
Its board of trustees include: Judge John A. Bu- 
chanan, of the Supreme Court of Virginia; Mr. 
Hugh W. Powers, prominent business man of Bris- 
tol; Hon. R. Tate Irvine, attorney and business 
man, Big Stone Gap; Mr. H. E. Widener, attorney- 
at-law. Abingdon; Mr. M. H. Jackson, business 
man, Wythe county; Mr. L. C. Hassinger, lumber- 
man, Konnarock; Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State 
Health Commission, Richmond; Dr. F. V. N. 
Painter, author and educator, Salem; Dr. George 
H. Gilmer, secretary of the Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board, and Dr. J. P. McConnell, president 
of the State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 

This organization has set for its task the im- 
provement of the moral, social, and educational 
life of the rural and village sections of the Appa- 
lachian region. 
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The Foundation has secured scholarships for 
prospective teachers in many of the leading in- 
stitutions of the State and in the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University. It co-operates in se- 
curing teachers for remote sections, and operates 
a practically free lyceum course suitable for the 
needs of the village and rural communities; it dis- 
tributes many useful pamphlets and much stimu- 
lating literature. It has secured the co-operation 
of most of the speakers, lecturers and entertainers 
in the western part of the State. During the last 
three months speakers, lecturers or entertainers, un- 
der the direction of this Foundation, have averaged 
an address or entertainment of some kind each 


day.. The Foundation seeks the co-operation of all 
school officials, teachers and civic organizations. 


It strives to relate itself to every worthy enter- 
prise in social service. 

The Foundation, through its president, J. P. Me- 
Connell, or through the acting secretary, Prof. Wil- 
liam E. Gilbert, desires to get in touch with all the 
people or organizations interested in this form of 
work and to co-operate with all helpful and stimu- 
lating influences having for their purpose the en- 
richment of village and rural life. 





FAUQUIER COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR 


The only drawback to the brilliant success of the 
school fair held here Friday was that it was too 
successful; the crowd was so far in excess of the 
capacity of the building that we fear many failed 
to get a satisfactory view of the remarkable ex- 
hibition of the work of the school children. This 
work well repaid careful inspection; the variety 
and excellence of the specimens of sewing, cook- 
ing, butter making, preserving and other domestic 
arts was a high recommendation to the girls of 
the county. The boys made a fine showing in 
manual work and farm products; while both did 
great credit to themselves and their teachers in 
map drawing, composition, nature study, and many 
other features of school work. 

The most notable single exhibit was the collec- 
tion of native wild flowers made by William Park- 
inson, aged thirteen. This collection was framed 
and consisted of one hundred and twenty speci- 
mens beautifully pressed and mounted with the 
correct name and description of each. The prize 
offered by the fair was as nothing to the actual ex- 
pense and labor of this collection, but such work 
is its own reward. 

A large number of product maps of the United 
States were entered, all showing good drawing, 
careful study, and much skill and ingenuity in the 
construction. The first prize was won by Brooke 
Parkinson, of Warrenton. 

Mrs. Ellen Grant, of Midland, was winner of the 
gold watch offered by Mrs. Julian Keith in the 
special class of ‘‘Home-making.’’ This class was 
judged on specimens of bread, cake and biscuits, 
hemming, darning, and buttonholes, preserved oF 
canned fruit, and a composition on home-making. 

The Casanova school, besides a good number of 
successful entries in the various classes, made 4 
beautiful display of arts and crafts taught in the 
school by the Misses Nourse. 

; The spelling match held in the school yard occu- 
pied a good part of the morning. After luncheon 


the schools rallied for the parade, which was the 
Each school 


most inspiring feature of the day. 
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formed behind its banner with its teacher at the 
head, making a procession fully a half mile in 
length. Headed by the Warrenton brass band, the 
school board, Dr. W. N. Hodgkin, as marshal, and 
Superintendent E. A. Smith on horseback, they 
marched up Main street down Culpeper, up Lee 
and back to the school building. Great enthusiasm 
was shown by the spectators who lined the streets 
as the children passed, giving their school yells 
and songs. On their return to the academy the 
prize winners were announced. 





CULPEPER TEACHERS MEET 


The first meeting of the Culpeper Teachers’ As- 
sociation for this session was held in the high 
school building here on Friday, November 13th, 
teachers from all over the county attending. The 
officers elected for the coming year were Profes- 
sor Hendricks, president; Miss Naomi Abbott, sec- 
retary, and Miss Nita Grimsley, treasurer, the 
vote for this office being unanimous. A very in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘English’’ was read by Profes- 
sor Carl Whitlock, of the Brandy School. An 
alumni association of the summer school of the 
University of Virginia was formed, with Mrs. Dor- 
sey, of Lignum High School, as president. Dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association, which will meet in Richmond 
Thanksgiving week, were elected, Miss Ruth Camp- 
bell, of Culpeper, and Professor Gay, of Lignum, 
being the ones selected. 





PATRONS’ DAY IN NORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Patrons’ Day was observed in the public schools of 
Norfolk county, October 30th, with the following re- 
sults: Number of schools observing Patrons’ Day, 43; 
number of rooms observing Patrons’ Day, 148; num- 
ber of citizens present, 1,129; number educational ad- 
dresses, 96; number leagues organized or reorgan- 
ized, 24; number schools where grounds were im- 
proved, 8; and amount of money raised, $192.55. 

A. H. FOREMAN, Div. Supt. 


ACCOMAC CORN CLUB BOYS 


A large crowd of people met at Parksley, Va., No- 
vember 20th, to witness the athletic sports of the 
school boys of the county, and to see the exhibits of 
the Boys’ Corn Club. Many of the teachers were 
present with their pupils. The teachers occupied a 
part of the afternoon in Round Table Work, con- 
ducted by E. E. Worrell, of the Department of Public 
Instruction—subject: “Certification of Teachers.” 

All public school boys in the county were eligible 
to enter the athletic events, many entries were made, 
and much interest was shown in the different con- 
tests. 

On Saturday, November 21st, the Corn Club Boys 
of Accomac went up in a body to participate in the 
corn show held at Pocomoke City under the auspices 
of the Pocomoke City National Bank. A number of 
the parents of the boys made the trip also. On this 
day the Corn Club Boys of Accomac, Worcester and 
Somerset joined in the celebration and all had ex- 
hibits of corn. 

Mr. J. W. Ennis in a few well chosen words ex- 
plained the real motive of the Pocomoke City Na- 
tional Bank in endeavoring to stimulate club work 
among the country boys. Realizing that the future 
of any country depends upon the proper training of 
its youth, they took this means of endeavoring to 
create an increased love of home and of soil. 

Mr. W. S. McMaster, superintendent of schools for 
Worcester county, was given the pleasure of deliver- 
ing the prizes. The Virginia delegation was very 
pleasantly surprised when it was announced that 
Edwin Turlington, of Melfa, Va., had won the first 
prize for the three counties. This prize was $50.00 
and it brought a smile to this industrious young 
farmer’s face that wouldn’t wear off. 

After a short and appropriate talk by Mr. G. G. 
Joynes, superintendent of schools for Accomac county, 
and a few remarks by Mr. C. H. Chilton, local demon- 
stration agent, on club work, the meeting adjourned 
to the sumptuous banquet tables, where a feast fit 
for kings was served by the charming ladies of Poco- 
moke City. 





News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


OCTOBER REPORTS 


The work in Accomac county is in as good shape 
as can be expected. 

G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
es SF 

Dr. Booth, of the Department of Health, was with 
me in my rounds in visiting the schools of Alleghany 
county. 

J. G. JETER, Supt. 
es eS 

The schools in Amelia county are doing nicely. In 
Nottoway also they are in good shape, the enrollment 
is good and the schools are working nicely. 

Cc. B. BOWRY, Supt. 
st 5 4 & 

In the city of Alexandria we have employed three 
additional teachers since my last report. This was 
anticipated by me in my report to our board last 
June, but they thought it best to wait until it could 
be shown by actual conditions that we would need 


these teachers. We need three others but we have 
no accommodations for them. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
ss 

Owing to press of other school duties, I was not 
able to do much visiting in Amherst county during 
October, but the month was one of most active and 
continuous work. Board meetings, citizens’ meetings 
and other matters incident to the opening of the 
county schools, which commenced on the 12th of 
the month. Teachers’ institute kept me hustling 
every secular day. The institute was generally voted 
the most successful ever held in the county. The 


-attendance of teachers was very large and the in- 


terest shown most gratifying. Dr. Alfred L. Hall- 
Quest delivered a most captivating address, delight- 
ful in style and delivery, as well as instructive and 
suggestive, and Inspector John B. Terrell by his pres- 
ence and informing addresses added much to the 
interest and success of the meeting. On the day 
following the institute, Mr. Terrell with the superin- 
tendent made a trip to a distant part of the county 
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to look over,the various locations discussed for the 
Lowesville High School. The result of this inspec- 
tion was his approval of the site already chosen by 


the local school authorities. 
C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 


7 a & 

We are experiencing great trouble in getting teach- 
ers to start our schools in Craig county. 

W. O. MARTIN, Supt. 
& & & 

The school fairs in Fairfax county, white and col- 
ored, held this month, excepting the weather, were 
very successful. The Vice-President of the United 
States, Representative Carlin and State Superintend- 
ent Stearnes were present, and made most helpful 
and inspiring addresses. The schools of the county 
have opened with most encouraging prospects. This 
month and the next will be devoted to visiting 
schools, holding district teachers’ institutes and or- 
ganizing school leagues. These leagues are in great 
favor here, and are contributing much to the welfare 


and success of the schools. 
M. D. HALL, Supt. 


es se 

In Floyd county, we raised the salaries of our 
teachers this year, and by so doing we have been 
able to secure licensed teachers for every school in 
the county—an end we have been striving for but 
have not been able to accomplish for many years. 

I. L. EPPERLY, Supt. 
J 

School interest in Giles county is in the ascend- 
ency. Our Teachers’ Institute combined with the 
association, was held at Narrows, Va., October 15-16. 
The only good rain whiclt we have had since July 
(and the only one since, springs are now going dry) 
fell during the occasion, but it did not prevent a 
good attendance of the teachers. Supt. E. L. Darst, 
of Pulaski, and Prof. W. E. Gilbert, of Radford 
Normal School, were present and each made an ex- 
cellent address. These addresses, a live discussion 
of the topics, many pleasant social features and the 
genial hospitality of the Narrows people brought forth 
expressions of profit and encouragement. I promised 
Mr. Everett to beg for the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. I did so and the teachers willingly responded 
with a splendid subscription list. Let us all work 
to make our Journal one of the very best educational 
monthlies in the United States. .Three new school 
houses are under construction. Increased interest 


prevails in Patrons’ Day and Civic Leagues. 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 


a 

In nearly every school in Gloucester county pa- 
trons’ leagues are formed, but it seems impossible 
to obtain any report from them so as to formulate it 
for the department. I am pleased to report that 
there is greater activity in repairing, cleaning up 
school grounds, visiting schools, and in general effort 
among our patrons than I have ever seen before. 
Our teachers recently organized a teachers’ associa- 
tion with thirty-seven members. The sky is clearing 


for better conditions all round. 
R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


& ot 4 
The majority of the one and two-room schools in 
Grayson county did not begin till October 12th— 
hence an apparent shortage in visiting. We had the 
best teachers’ institute I have ever attended. Schools 
are starting good—interest on the part of patrons 
better than ever before, teaching force a great im- 


provement over former years. 
G. F. CARR, Supt. 
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To induce the county school board of Greenesville 
county to employ a supervising teacher, I agreed to 
pay her traveling expenses. I carry her around to 
the county schools four days in each month. Asg no 
colored schools were open in the country during Oc. 
tober, I could not make the number of visits | 
wished. HENRY MACLIN, Supt. 

Ss Ms MS 

There have been in Halifax county during the 
month four special days for special public gatherings, 
three of which were the occasion of openings of new 
graded schools. Large crowds were present on every 
occasion. Appropriate exercises were previously ar- 
ranged and carried out with great success. Four 
new civic school leagues were organized, with a good 
membership. ‘Three of these schools are in a very 
needy section. On account of lateness of tobacco 
crop and consequent need of home help, our total 
enrollment of pupils for month of October is not as 
large as it will be. The next month will show a 
large increase. Our school fair was a grand success, 
being held in conjunction with the county fair. The 
exhibit from the boys’ corn club was phenomenal. 
The teachers’ county institute was held on the 26th 
and honored by a splendid address from our State 
Superintendent; the meeting was the largest, and 
many say the most interesting the teachers have 
ever had. October all around was a busy month for 
the superintendent. H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 

eS SH SF 

Isle of Wight schools made a fine showing for the 
month of October. It has been a busy month with 
us. The school fair was held on the 21st and 22nd, 
State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes spoke to a large 
audience on the 21st, and another large audience 
greeted the speaker of the 22nd. Patrons’ Day was 
observed in many schools on the 31st. Others will 


observe the day in November. 
GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 


es S.C 

We had a fine institute at Tappahannock, in Essex 
county, on October 28th. 

We had fine meetings at Marriott and Shanghai, 
King and Queen county. I sent in sixteen subscrip- 
tions for Journal. Quite a number of the teachers 
will attend the meeting in Richmond this month. 

WILLIAM GREGORY RENNOLDS. 
es SS 

Some schools in Madison county have been some- 
what demoralized on account of mad dog reports. 
Some colored schools have not opened for lack of 
teachers, which accounts partly for such discrepancy 
between population and enrollment. 

J. N. MILLER, Supt. 
es SS MS 

The annual white teachers’ association of Meck- 
lenburg county was held at Chase City, Va., on 
Friday, October 23d. Seventy-four teachers were pres 
ent, and, with three or four exceptions, every teacher 
attended all three meetings. A very attractive pro 
gram had been prepared and the meeting was en- 
tirely successful. President E. H. Russell, of the 
Fredericksburg Normal, made an excellent address 
at the night session. The most important feature of 
the meeting, perhaps, was the launching of a calm: 
paign to bring about compulsory education in this 
county at the next election. We are fully determined 
to stamp out illiteracy in Mecklenburg. The enroll- 
ment at the end of October this year is at least 10% 
better than it was a year ago. The: enrollment in 
the nine high schools is particularly gratifying. 


Several new leagues have been organized. 
F. C. BEDINGER, Supt. 
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The primary and grammar grade schools of Nelson 
county opened on October 5th. Considerable difficulty 
is being experienced in securing licensed teachers 
for the white schools in mountain sections and the 
colored schools. The school fair and teachers’ insti- 
tute held at Lovingston on November 5th and 6th 
were most successful in every respect. Large crowds 
of patrons and pupils were present both days, as 
well as nearly every white teacher in the county 
and much enthusiasm was manifested. The program. 
of exercises elicited much interest and many able 
and helpful papers were read by teachers on the 
subjects assigned. Fine addresses were delivered 
by Professor Hall-Quest, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and Miss Fannie W. Dunn, of the Farmville 
State Normal School. The school board is planning 
to erect several new school buildings during the 
coming year. Ninety of our teachers have already 
subscribed to the Virginia Journal of Education. 

H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 
& wt wt 

The new building committee of the city of New- 
port News, composed of the following members of 
the board, William Gatewood, Edwin Phillips, G. A. 
Lenze, N. C. Norseworthy, and E. W. Huffman, have 
been instructed to appear before the finance com- 
mittee of the city council and ask for an appropria- 
tion of $10,000.00 with which to build an addition 
to John Marshall School, colored, to provide for the 
overflow in that school. Patrons’ Leagues have been 
organized in the following schools: John W. Daniel, 
Stonewall Jackson, Thomas Jefferson, George Wash- 
ington, and Bankhead Magruder, with a combined 
membership of about 700, the Magruder school lead- 
ing with a membership of 170. Much interest is be- 
ing manifested in the work of all the leagues. We 
expect to organize a Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion November 19th. Mr. J. H. Binford has accepted 
an invitation to address the ,association. Through 
this organization we hope to secure the cooperatin 
of all citizens who are interested in education and 
civic improvements. 

E. W. HUFFMAN, Acting Supt. 
s&s © of 

The school work of Norfolk city is progressing in 
avery satisfactory manner. We have a full corps 
of teachers in the high and elementary schools. Quite 
a number of the schools are overcrowded, and we 
are asking relief at the hands of the city councils. 

RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt. 
ASK SK 

In Northampton county we have many cases of 
excessive enrollment which will be remedied in a 
Measure by the appointment of additional teachers. 
Our overage daily attendance in all white schools 
for this month is 90%, and in the high schools 
446%. The Franktown Nassawadox High School 
won the silver cup for highest average attendance 
during the session of 1913-1914. All teachers and 
school officials will receive the Virginia Journal of 
Education this year. 

E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
e FF SF 

_The Portsmouth night school opened up October 
lth for a six months term, with work as follows: 
(1) Academic, with work from grades four to eight 
Inclusive; (2) Mechanical Drawing; (3) Cooking; 
‘{) Sewing. The enrollment for the first half month 
reached 180. We have six teachers engaged in this 
work. Most likely, the board will add the various 
subjects of a business course another year, as there 
8a great demand for these subjects in this city. 

H. A. HUNT, Supt. 
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Except for the prevalence of diphtheria in some 
sections of Prince Edward, the schools are being 
opened in a manner that augurs well for the current 
session. The teachers are showing wonderful en- 
thusiasm for their work and the co-operation given 
them by patrons as evidenced in the attendance upon 
citizens’ league meetings is very encouraging. 

P. TULANE ATKINSON. 
a a J 

There is a four-room school at Draper, Pulaski 
county, that is making a remarkable record. The 
enrollment for September was 127 and the average 
daily attendance 124.5. For October, enrollment 140 
and average daily attendance 136.9. There is a good 
deal of scarlet fever in our county and two schools 
have been closed for this reason. Schools as a rule 
are full and there are 125 more white pupils enrolled 
in all the schools than during the corresponding 
month in 1913—with one school yet to open. Dublin, 
Draper, and Pulaski have large, active, hustling 
leagues, and others were organized on Patrons’ Day. 

E. L. DARST, Supt. 
es SM 

Work has begun on a new high school building at 
Natural Bridge, Rockbridge county. The people of 
this locality have subscribed for all hauling and ex- 
cavating and $1,500.00 on the building. Reports for 
October show an increase of 233 in enrollment and 
259 in average daily attendance over the same month 
last year. 

EARLE K. PAXTON, Supt. 
se 

The school exhibit at the Russell county fair was 
excellent. The Lebanon State School occupied one 
entire booth, and the specimens of work in manual 
training and domestic science were highly creditable. 
Other schools in the county participated, and the 
prizes went to the pupils of schools at various points. 
The athletic contest between the Lebanon State 
School and the Honaker High School was spirited 
and greatly enjoyed. These two schools, as well as 
other schools, are doing the best work in their his- 
tory. In fact, this is true, generally speaking, of all 
the schools of the county. The county teachers’ 
meeting at Honaker is considered to have been the 
best we have ever held. Prof. Worrell was with us 
from the beginning to the end. He made a fine ad- 
dress on Friday night, and took an illuminating part 
in all the discussions. The results of the meeting 
were constructive throughout. District teachers’ as- 
sociations, high school teachers’ associations, and 
an athl.tic association were organized, and arrange- 
ments made for literary contests in the county and 
in the districts. 

H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 
& & 

My school work in Tazewell county is more satis- 
factory from every viewpoint than any year hereto- 
fore; larger enrollments, better attendance and more 
enthusiastic teachers. 

W. ARCHIE THOMPSON, Supt. 
es 

The fine four-room house at Spotsylvania C. H. is 
about finished. Three rooms in operation and the 
school league there active and much interested. One 
of the buildings in Chancellor completed and the 
other we expect to have ready by December ist. A 
large number of schools celebrated Patrons’ Day and 
generally report success. Interest in public educa- 
tion among both white and colored throughout Spot- 
sylvania county is certainly on the increase. 

In Stafford a handsome two-room building has 
been completed in Aquia district. Patrons’ Day was 
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celebrated in more of the schools of the:county than 
ever before. There was also a large attendance upon 
these occasions and more interest shown than here- 
tofore. Many school improvement leagues have been 
organized and re-organized. The outlook for a suc- 
cessful school term seems good. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 

es & 

The teachers of Warwick and York counties are 
very much interested in their work and we are ex- 
pecting great things of them this year. They are 
determined to make this the best year’s work in the 
history of our schools. Miss Annie E. Sale, of Dan- 
bury, Ga., has begun our industrial work. Miss Sale 
is well qualified for this work and we are sure of 
its success. Our county teachers’ institute was ex- 
ceptionally good; the spirit was fine, the addresses 
were so helpful and the entertainment by the Den- 
bigh school and patrons was so pleasant that we 


want to visit them again next year. 
A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 





VISITS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


\ 

Divisions Sept. Oct. 
EP EE Oe Oe 109 127 
PID Goat hies. 260 chee eo none ts peat 
Afexandria City ..iccccicscccsessees 161 165 
RIN 3 250: caves dvechei.ave CXna-ase brane wie le Oe 92 129 
NY ae asta-e ZAG oe er mewse seas 76 142 
Is Sion ra Scand tare ease leiig tet oneie eae" 0 23 
EOS Ja eGioalvaeleas.s. waeaewneners 12 14 
MMOMECTOE 205565556000. case's 5 90:0 sie o00 8 23 
EEE ee SED dis eee wierd asus 14 10 
Nit cing bie Epa ewioaw si weee 6 27 
I Leigh ale Gia CIR AIRES See ers saree 2 28 
Ne Noe ara righ a <oiue ieee aes ene GENES 7 18 
SN EE POO CC a ee 26 37 
eT eto. acta sondianniimatcte ee ner OelneNe 0 40 
Ae RE REINS a rE RE 17 27 
SI Ohi oa ss oants arate: Cea anees oe 38 32 
Pee ee ear 1 11 
NI 285.535 aa Ro aneraiecevare hs sie ate 54 tht 
NT a etcciva: oils ingle a dinduats eae eaiae 0 53 
Naira snake pis: Ga Gia aeons 12 54 
Raion asd Sidi fh angia eis lanw wiavane eee eas ise 
NE ES oa i's po wtiadieeameameeunens * 37 
I fo lecai2s2%,. senda ananmaiona ateeierer 12 60 
OO a a ee a 240 186 
ee — Ae vaserots 146 128 
I a rh enicceter -ipsip t Rlacenblvale wie eels 0 0 
MEMES aio es sale a Nadie aioe one peesed elon : § 20 
CE sre iy: ie atiinnacieas Ges eeses 23 Brae 
NINE, go cspigis.4. cotaiorboore edema starsat 14 64 
cll Gl, aleceia Sie evea-sa wl aban wis areees 74 81 
NE do's bclchelee Sea “sate aie aces 45 45 
DE ei kiciGe Hida eS Se Mee eee es * 10 
NNO, MEN oo ia ec onera-w eui'ewares p.oulaner ae ae 
SNe aire giaets ee) “Aveo arie eo ditnRE ae 6 keCes 8 20 
oe Solace aie) eialees ~ aie lakeras wo 0 36 
INE os aceis cates ss asda eta tak ere eee 16 57 
oor a355, dia fare erkisoe we aes es Rw Ri peterarens 10 * 46 
MEE 5) gi. ciicacaw Gikceheomwebleet we 30 68 
NEE ccs ceiateeecoun sen). viewed ea eiwreapieKs 2 17 
Frederick and Winchester .......... 30 
WUGGOTICHBUULS .6ccccccccess 0000008 22 ren 
RES ed aise Aid) lai astgy wicieatal oratnipuelee 10 45 
NINE  o55.'0' cep <b cslin o-oo 'a 8 pial Sea ere oreoracs 24 90 
INI Sarah sal ancidlgic! (eva araueca integrates 4 15 
NI feta ls7h.d.4-Sia) dir toios ue eRe 28 44 


EEN Oa ae ee a ee 3 3 


ND os va nssh soieacete ina evwiorcaeinnpors 6 31 
PINE Soc incsoccs 2 ane weoleinrare sp ieteero nae eae 43 54 
IIIS goon eer oh cts cw as cee tewinctneeals 3 55 
DME... cits diese ateekeeeeaeclewinens weve sox 
RM on cee oe? Rxtenohopteimrelne eaten eaves 13 5d 
ries Sioa ba telnuatolsiw mune enone 0 16 
Oe is et iccc-aoa a Reese es weiner aie 12 87 
TOE EE Soieieaie gh SONA a owes wanes 0 0 
OU CRON oiisia iss os c:sinrs o-weiv0ee 17 24 
BI oo nse. sai Gino '9 aw %cecaiie te anon * 29 
BENE NINE in oS sive ws aWla eee wales 8 82 
eh ee Ee 26 29 
OS ea Eee Ree te gree, yr ne 15 Pp 

SEIS eee en et eae rede inate ote means Sie 22 84 
a cee ee eae eee 7 62 
ES oc  cicriak wade SSeeaeesewioms — aed 
RN iso aic esi ais: ore wrdiawie:arereie Bienes 115 

SE ee ee rer rrr 0 3 
NER eae ake S “odie ier ais 36 15 
TRIO ons oeicig Gre civiargiaw wherenstanein neon 28 47 
Nc ct sreieia cline ecnieaeienetee 3 48 
MEO coisas siciekiowaahiesce adem we 36 50 
PIE oie ic iaiteor aun Seren wwe 88 ual 
NNR Ss oc perce caiiele almedimeeees 8 22 
ENN i sacks oe ie cua hohauemipie wie ewes * 3 

SURE, Sores chee se siddee hese 104 156 
De rar dnsisla Sisto reese ee ereneretsis 340 360 
oe icc are knelt, eats wie 42 62 
ENR a thesis: ie onse whdreGuare ea 83 52 
MOPCHEINDOTIONG |. 6 iodcs ced 6000 eee 0 2 
PE eck Five Dine caeeamane ee wets 0 46 
Pesci or “dhskehahareimareueneew ues bs 3 67 
re clacioig le vaveteabisiemiaieratnie ea leielee t ae ‘tbe 
PE eo cictcaie . wai pu medio Bacay 0 46 
ici dGustednare grSsdusnbuasetevelmiese 72 42 
MN NRIREIR in apc esis snshe-aiere -Glaxetes yw bebre oe 20 62 
SN cn ei iceticlrer aikin Sigiew ae 55 86 
DE, cde: Ginclecenpe ena samc 0 22 
PG TONNE 555 565 e ase weer 19 49 
oN en een ee ae re 6 30 
OE NS 6k sos ceenloeuwamede 32 44 
POR WOOD ois icdiciass swine see adesws 26 38 
IR en aitaie’. weedics canciew ies iehowte 58 “9 
SEER ee ee ee ee 52 66 
NN nas Sieve: Rcdteeianeinewleve Sie aoe 
IN NE Ss. Cawaccs.ortasnwewiee 0 56 
IED, ics oan ewe cdandsapewese bets was 

Oe te ae oe eer 189 
0S SEI Sd Veet ee are Re Ee ee ee eee 29 32 
I aoe veces. weenie isa teisewietare 55 52 
POE EE, cS ack strseewececen 49 109 
EE Se nee eo a en ar Te 14 36 
CERES Ans nn ee eee 4 4 
TONE EE ne ae 70 52 
RMN es Si rcsnitisdSinishoulacisve Oath 3 35 
ee ak. adieu ewe ea 17 36 
MINI oS a5, snedeaSgnavaencniierwilewhe * 20 
I ee A ie a ti i ela * 20 
IR gay Sri: sanciccoavade.olercra wicione Shaadi 92 162 

ite OS od 2 tae Zagetae 46 39 
a i a a 27 50 
Rey ee oe eee 94 51 

ERAS CERT isc aa PR inte 15 3 

Warwick Gnd VOrkk .... . ssccnsscccadosuic 45 57 

SET TT DE ras 24 58 

TONNE oa npn curssicencve piscawneseiele pe vee 

I ka ns needles 10 20 

DUD gos acca ann seigt a Loita epee a ree eek te wwe 3 ee 

REN Schleich ieaa Skamaiesede 25 39 


Note: Zero indicates no visits made; three periods 


indicate missing reports. 
open. 


Star indicates no schools 
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Our Letter Bor 


Editor Journal: 

I should be pleased to see the enclosed list of ques- 
tions appear in the “Letter-Box” of the Journal. By 
way of supplementing question 9, I would like to 
say that the greatest need of third grade high schools 
is more thorough preparation of grammar grade 
pupils before they are “promoted” to the high school. 
To remedy this evil I would suggest (1) eight 
grades, and (2) uniform final examinations prepared 
by the Department of Public Instruction. We cannot 
build on a “wishy-washy” foundation of indefinite, 
uncertain and meager knowledge of the elementary 
branches. Something ought to be done to stop “rail- 
roading’ pupils into “high school’ (?) 

J. L. KIBLER. 

October 28, 1914. 

The following questions are published to provoke 
thought and discussion: 

1. What place should nature study occupy in the 
course of study? 

2. How can history and civics be best correlated to 
save time? 

3. When should a pupil begin the study of formal 
grammar? 

4. When, may reading be adopted as a branch of 
study? (Never) 

5. Why should history never be substituted for 
reading? 

6. What is the importance of mental arithmetic? 

7. Why should teachers receive pay for twelve 
months in the year; and on what conditions? 

8. What is the greatest hindrance to the proper 
grading of the rural schools? 

9. Would it be practicable to have uniform school 
examinations, at regular intervals, as a basis of pro- 
motion’? 

10. What is the best selection of classics for a 
rural third grade high school? 





Editor Journal: 

President Wilson’s attitude toward constructive 
negro work is admirably shown in his recent letter 
to Robert R. Moton, the commandant of cadets at 
Hampton Institute and president of the Negro Or- 
ganization Society. President Wilson said: 

“T have been very much interested in the ac- 
counts I have heard of the work you are attempt- 
ing to do through the instrumentality of the Negro 
Organization Society and feel that you are to be 
especially congratulated on the deep interest which 
has been manifested by the white people of Vir- 
ginia and the South in the plans now maturing for 
the betterment of conditions among the negro 
people. 

“I think one of the happiest circumstances of 
recent times is this co-operation between the white 
people and the negroes in the South in intelligent 
efforts to advance the economic success and comfort 
of the negroes and put them in a position where 
they can work out their own fortunes with success 
and self-respect. 

_ I wish I might attend the meeting at Norfolk 
im person, in order to express my interest and 
sympathy, but I cannot and I hope you will feel at 
liberty to read this letter to the meeting.”’ 
Very sincerely yours, 
WM. ANTHONY AVERY. 


Hampton, Va. 





George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Educational standards are raised every year. 
New and better methods and ideals are con- 
stantly appearing. On every hand we see 
Normal Schools and Teacher Training De- 
partments strengthened. Each advance means 
that the teacher must be better prepared before 
commencing actually to teach. This also 
means that the teacher who wishes to advance 
must spend time and effort in systematic study. 

George Peabody College for Teachers has 
been re-organized to present the best and latest 
methods and ideals in the training of teachers. 
Special emphasis is placed upon work in ad- 
vance of that of the normal school. 

In the School of Education, university, col- 
lege, and normal school teachers of education 
are trained; also superintendents, supervisors ; 
and principals of schools; together with teach- 
ers of all subjects for kindergarten, element- 
ary, and secondary schools. The three other 
Schools of Peabody College train teachers 
especially for work in industrial arts, home 
economics, and agriculture. 

The School of Education is offering 76 
courses this year in the subject of education 
covering the fields of the history and philoso- 
phy of education; rural education; school ad- 
ministration and supervision of kindergarten, 
primary and secondary work; educational 
psychology; and health education. Special 
courses in methods are presented for the differ- 
ent High School subjects. Many other re- 
lated courses are given. Through the affilia- 
tion with Vanderbilt University, whose 
campus is just across the street, the student 
can avail himself of any of the courses offered 
there. Tuition is $25 per quarter of 12 weeks. 
Scholarships. Degrees of B. S., M. A., and 
Ph. D., are offered. 


























Winter Quarter opens Dec. 9. Spring Quarter 
March 13. Summer Quarter June 17, second 
half of this quarter, July 24. Nashville, Tenn. 
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Adopted for the Virginia State Teachers’ Reading Circle 


History of Modern Elementary Education 











By SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, Dean of the College of Education, 
The University of Chicago. 





This book contributes directly to the student’s understanding of the elementary 
school problem. Institutional development is here treated from the first vernacular 
schools of mediaeval cities to those of the present day, showing how educational 
practice has been influenced by changing social conditions, such as the growth of 
vernacular literatures, of cities, of modern science, of national governments and of 
deinocracy, and by the theories of the foremost educational reformers. ‘Two-thirds of 


the book is devoted to developments since the publication of Rousseau’s Emile in 1762. 








Terms to members of the Virginia State Teachers’ Reading Circle will be quoted on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


70 Fifth Avenue o ‘ ~ New York 























A PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 


Business Men's Clearing House, DENVER 


Investigates and Rec ommends Teac hers for P| Departments of Se hool and College Work 


PROGRESSIVE AND PROFESSIONAL METHODS 
Established 1903 We have filled more than 8000 positions 


We Cover the Entire West and South. Southern Office, Albany, Georgia. 




















Some New BRADLEY Goods 
FASSETT’S NUMBER TESTS 


Are you fnterested in Standardizing the number work 


in your schools? Most progressive Superintendents and (iet an Estimate on your 


Teachers are. Assuming that you are progressive, we 
would suggest that you try 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


simple but effective. Can be ured over and over again. m 
1 ne vey latest thing on the market of this kind, only 12c. College Annual fro 
per set. 


THE BRADLEY GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE MAPS 
eee Se eee eres. adding sections of m 
” Send for Special Catalans ond Samples. Clyde W. Saund ers 
Milton Bradley Co.. 
1209 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Printer and Publisher 











FREE COURSE IN PENMANSHIP 


Weare offering a FREE COURSE in muscular move- 


ment writing to competent teachers, in order to qualify t . nd Va. 
for positions as supervisors. Write for circular No. 10. 12th and Cary S oo Richmo . 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Box 662 Richmond, Va. 
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EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 








BY M. V. O’SHEA, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
Adopted by 
VIRGINIA TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 
1914-1915, 


The most helpful book for teachers 
in the market. 

Twenty States have adopted Every- 
day Problems in Teaching. 

Do you want to know how to solve 
problems of discipline, method, teach- 
ing pupils to think, to execute, educa- 
tion of girls, etc? If so, Professor 
O’Shea will help you in this volume. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Draper’s ‘Sanitary”’ 


Adjustable Window Shades 








lead the market for 
Service, Adjustability, 
and Wearing Properties. 


Ask the schools who 
use them and you will 
find that we have thous- 


ands of satisfied custo- 





mers. 


Pat. Jan. 8, ’07 


Write for sample today 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 








All Education Should Prepare the Child 
——— for His Life Work ———— 


It should do more, it should assist him in 
a choice of that work, it should direct his at- 
tention to the opportunities around him, teach 
him to study his community industries, to 
become a useful citizen. 


Every thinker sees the need of this. 
J. Adams Puffer in his book : 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Just Adopted for the 
Virginia Teachers’ Reading Circle 
has condensed into agreeable form the essence 
of information and instruction on the subject. 


Mr. Puffer knows children, he knows the 
industrial situation, he knows the relation of 
both, he understands the teacher’s need in the 
question. And what he knows he presents in 
the most practical, helpful, and interesting way. 
The book is one that will help all teachers, 
but for ‘‘the vocational guide’’, it is of in- 
calculable worth. 


When you read it you will regret that you 
haven’t seen it and applied its lessons before. 
Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago New York 








A Modern Text For Fifth Grade Pupils 
Final Edition Just Completed 


‘School History of Virginia 
By Edgar Sydenstricker and Ammen L. Burger 


A Proportionate Account of the life of the Virginia. 
people during the 307 years since the founding of James- 
town, the years of peace as well as the years of war. 


Division by Periods, pages each: Introductory, 15; Vir- 
ginia as a Colony, 125; Virginia and the Revolution, 26; Vir- 
ginia under the Confederation, 19; Virginia in the Union, 
52; Virginia and the Civil War, 42; Period of Reconstruction, 
6; Virginia since the Civil War, 43. 


Much New Material bearing on the colonial period, 1n- 
ternal improvements, social, political and industrial 
changes, education, etc., so presented as to impress the 
idea of community development. 


Genuine Illustrations. More than sixty half-tones from 
photographs of actual scenes or famous paintings; six 
maps. 


Topical Arrangement by periods, events and subjects 
admit of shortening the text to fit schools of less than 
nine months’ session. 


ee 


For sale by booksellers in Virginia. 


DULANEY-BOATWRIGHT COMPANY, Publishers, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 
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LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


Everybody is thinking 
about the war in Europe. 
This is the time to have the 
school children read such 
books as Fritz in Germany, 
Colette in France and Boris 
in Russia, 

The normal life of the 
countries is depicted in 
these books, not the abnor- 
mal, war-harried condition 
made too familiar by the 
newspapers. 
csontie aussie a These books, and ten 

others, are in the series 


eee ey 


‘FRITZ IN GERMANY 





EVERYWHERE 
“Little People Every - ® does the work of several 
where.” (Each volume, 45 cents postpaid.) They are is typewritersin one—it writes, 
supplementary readers—good stories, with the human iB ° 
touch; children like them; the information is acquired 5 > i —_— 4 peo an 
8 is withou 


painlessly. 
Now is the time to concentrate on teaching the 
geography of Europe. 


“special” attachments. The 


one machine does it all. 
Write Direct 





Kathleen in Ireland Marta in Holland Rafael in Italy ee - 
Betty in Canada Donaldin Scotland _Boris in Russia @ for our new Brochure, BET- @ 
Manuel in Mexico Colette in France Hassan in Egypt fe TER SERVICE,’’ and a beau- ie 
Gerda in Sweden UmeSanin Japan Josefa in Spain f tiful Color-Photograph of the 
Fritz in Germany | New Koyal Master-Model 10. 
: ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY i Royal Typewriter Bldg., New York. 


RRR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 



















SUAHUVNNNNUINNNDAAUAQONSNUNSO0UODOUUUUUUASIOOOOSUUAAOPSSONNQYOUOOOOUOUUUUOUUAAOOSOOSSOOEONOOUOOOOUE UE UOOOU OU TPEGESEANENORGOOUOOUD OEE TA TTT 


" Why Not Give Your Pupils 


thesame opportunity towin promotionand success astheladwhohas 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary in his school? Would not a requisition to your school 
authorities for a copy bring this all-knowing special teacher to your 
schoolroom? This New Creation answers with final authority all kinds 
of puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, 


FT TTT Tn HLT 














More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative than any other 
English Dictionary. Critical comparison with all other dictionaries is invited. 


WHY longer delay your requisition for a copy of the New International? 


geography, biography, sports, trades, arts, and sciences. SOT tes UL asia Ls 
“ay 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer, nearly lz 

Hundreds of NEW Words not given 30,000 Subjects. = 

in any other dictionary. Thousands of otherReferences. = 

12,000 Biographical Entries. Over 6000 Illustrations. = 

2700 Pages. Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. = 

Regular Edition. Printed onstrong India-Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half = 

book paper of the highest quality. as heavyas the Regular Edn. Printed onthin, = 

Size, 12% x 93x S inches. Wt., strong, opaque, India paper. Size, 12%x9% = 

14% lbs. x 2\%inches. Weight, only 7 lbs. = 


WRITE for specimen pages of both Regular and India-Paper Editions, FREE. 


=  G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. _,:lZ 
ct {VEQ0U0QUN0NU0QQSNEQUS000000¥N0DOSFONOUOGOSISEOCUROSSUOSSOUOOUISONQUSOUOSOOG0000000004N0020000000000900UNOOHNSEO0G0SqOEENOLOOOLOUOAO Ot 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM Washington and Lee University 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE DEFECTIVE CHILD 














FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 








THE SCHOOL TRAINING OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN cides 
By HENRY H. GQUDDARD, Director of the 
Department of Research of the Training School ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


for Feebie-minded Children. Vineland, New Jersey. 
The seventh volume in Professor Hanus’s Ef- 
ficiency Series, 


A book of vital interest to every person concerned in scnool 


administration or in any branch of elementary education Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 

At least two per cent. of school children, it is estimated, sworiess : : 20% 

are below normal. What is best to be done for and with Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 

these children, both in their own interests and in the : sos : ° : 

interests of normal school children, is a problem to the inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 

solution of which Dr, Goddard brings special knowledge ae P 

and experience. Century training amid the social 
EE EE EE RE ep OP culture of Old Virginia at its best, 

Existing conditions—proper schoolroom and equipment ° 

for defective children—training of teachers for classes of and gathers to its campus a select 


defectives—supervision—tests for determining defective 
children—ungraded classes and special schools—im- student- body from 35 States and 


portance of the problem and its solution. 
Bound in cloth Illustrated, xxii + 98 pages foreign countries. For Catalogue, 
&c., address: 


List price, 75 cents Mailing price, 90 cents 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS MANILA LEXINGTON, - - - - VIRGINIA 








Advertisin ey that Tells!! Just Adopted by The State Boar of Education 
" For Teachers’ Reading Course 1914-15 


The Virginia Journal of Education Burks’ Health and the School 
h 


Reaches 20,000 readers. 
A Round Table 


} It is the Official Organ of the = iotahiiaiaiatinaiiea eichiaaied aia 
. y Frances Williston Burks and Jesse D. Burks, 
State Department of Public In- Director Bureau of Municipal Research, 
struction. Philadelphia. 
= . Teal eed With an Introduction by Frank M. McMu ry, 
It has no Competition in Virginia. Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers 
It J Cc t d College, New York. 
_— into every —— This book brings to a focus and offers a practical 
City of the State. program for meeting the most pressing questions 


it 


now under general discussion regarding the health 


It appeals to the most intelligent 
of school children. If you want ideas and standards 


Ti 


class of readers. for making your school sources of health and strength 
Try a good advertisement in our pages as well as of learning, you should not fail to read 
and see how well it will pay. this valuable book. 


Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Vi rgin ia Journal of Education, Represented in Virginia by 
Office: Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond, Va. A. J. MacElroy and G. R. Bancroft 


Ratesreasonable. Termson application. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia | 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President. | 





| 
The following Departments of study are represented : 
I. THE COLLEGE. | 
In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of 
liberal four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science, (Cultural 
or Vocational 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES. 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the 
College. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Ill. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
The course covers three years of study, The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 
the course is a four year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the 
University; advantages are given students of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for 
entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional 
training of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 

Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other ex- 
penses reduced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 




















HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 


























SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHER’S DESKS, 
TEACHER’S CHAIRS, 
DISINFECTANT, 
SWEEPING FIBRE, 
SLATED CLOTH 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK 


The Southern Desk Co. 


Hickory, N. c. 





























Box 337 
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| | YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT AND INSPECT 
THE LARGEST AND BEST LINE OF eee = SCHOOL FURNITURE 
AND SUPPLIES EVER EXHIBITED. SPECIAL SOUVENIRS 
FOR ALL VISITORS. 
| 
of | 
ral || 
t x ne 
he 
nd Fd 
Pa : 
he 
or 
al 
; | 
| WHERE WE HAVE EVERY FACILITY FOR SERVING THE SCHOOL PUBLIC AND TO 
MEET THE IMMEDIATE DEMANDS OF OUR CUSTOMERS. VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARDS, 
= OLD DOMINION PATENT HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM -The system with brains. 
SCHOOL DESKS, Steel and Cast Iron, all sizes, all styles. Teachers’ desks and chairs, bookcases. Assembly 
room chairs-Portable, Iron End, and Steel Opera Chairs.s WIRE WINDOW GUARDS—WINDOW SHADES, 
| MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS. 
Often when a school official is not thoroughly posted as to the equipment appropriate for 
a school room, it is of great service to him and the school that he talk directly with an ex- 
perienced school supply man, look at samples and know what he is buying. We have skilled 
school supply men for this purpose, and shall be glad to send one to see you, if you will write 
us. This does not cost you anything, and you are under no obligations to buy. 
We desire to thank our patr ns for their past business, and desire to announce that we 
are now prepared to serve them better than ever before and trust to be favored with their 
orders. Large or small they will be appreciated and shall have our best attention. 
Virginia School Supply Company 
2000-2012 WEST MARSHALL ST., CORNER OF MEADOW, RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 
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VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. ITs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration aud the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B.S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 
graduates. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


Vv. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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SM 1 timely editorial from the Richmond Times-Dispatch, November 24 
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